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Question: What is the best type of in- 
surance for young teachers? 


1. Insurance that gives protection for the 


lowest cost. 


2. Insurance with graduated premiums 
... lowest during the beginning years. 


3. Insurance that is easily converted 


to other policies. 


(Wubtiphe Hoice 
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Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about 
MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for mem- 


YOU’RE RIGHT. No matter what you 
answered you scored. And the ultimate 
answer is the Missouri State Teachers 
Association group plan for life insurance. 


MSTA Insurance offers protection at 
lower rates than are possible any other 
way ... rates beginning as low as $5.37 
per thousand in annual premiums 


MSTA Insurance gives protection at the 
time when we can least afford it, during 
the years when we are struggling to get 
started in our life’s profession and when 
we are raising our families. 


MSTA Insurance can be converted with- 
out evidence of insurability to a special 
level premium plan of life insurance avail- 
able only to members of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 


For further information without obli- 
gation fill out the form below. 


STATE 
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ail- tt had been practical to print the magazine cover 
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yellow, would have added much to the reproduction 
oli- of our State Flag. Photo: Massie, 
Missourt Resources Division 
| 
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Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 





FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 
JUNE 13-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 23 
OOOOOO0O0000 
4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Periods 
JUNE 30-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 8 
OOO OOO 
3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum 
and Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 23-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 15 


OOOO OO 


4 Credits 4 Credits 


FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 
To Fit Your Summer Plans 











800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $19 to $23 
weekly. 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

14 McKenna Bldg. 

Boulder, Colorado 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 


(City & State) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO § 
BOULDER 








WHAT ENERGY IS 


Yours,” a new 13- 
film, 
lever to 


men 


“Energetically 
minute animated 
how been the 


color shows 
energy has 
man’s how have 
produced miracles by efficiently 
sources available to them. 


progress, and 
using 
all energy 

The movie is free from Standard Oil 
company that 
their 


of New Jersey, the 


produced it to commemorate 
75th anniversary. Requests’ should 
be sent to Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), Room 1610, 30 Rocke- 
feller New York 20, N. Y 


Plaza, 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


Free folders and posters are in- 
cluded in a Pan American Day Packet 
available to teachers. They show out- 
program and classroom fea- 
\merican 


standing 
tures in observance of Pan 
Day, April 14, and Pan 
Week, \pril 14-20 One 
plains how the Organization of 
ican States 

The materials are available from 
the Office of Public Relations, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C 


\merican 
folder ex- 
\mer- 


operates. 


WONDER OF WATER 


“Wonder of Water,” a_ 16-page, 
four-color, comic booklet, tells 
Jack and Sue, typical highschool stu- 
water is and its 
Chey 
study 


how 


dents, discover what 
importance to their community 
learn how to conserve it and 
elementary principals of reservoir 
construction 
Che booklet 


Conservation Society of 


is printed by the Soil 
\merica, 838 


Fifth Avenue, Des Moines 14, Iowa. 
The cost of 100 booklets is $7.50; 


1,000, $45, A teachers’ 
with it is now being pre- 


500, $25; 
guide to us¢ 
pared. 


LEARNING BY LISTENING 


Free audio teaching aids including 
94 tape recordings, 297 scripts and 92 
transcriptions are listed in the re- 
vised edition of the “Educators Guide 
to Free Tapes, Scripts and Transcrip- 
tions.” Features of the publication are: 
224 new listings, five additional sources, 
a new section on music and an article, 
“Audio Experiences for Enriching and 
Individualizing Instruction,” by Dr. 
Walter A. Wittich, director, Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, University 


upsuour 


Ww 


eaching 


of Wisconsin. Reprints of the artick 


are available free trom the publisher 
ot the 


service, 


Educators Progress 
Wisconsin Phe 


d0.40 


guide, 
Randolph, 
costs 


206-page catalog 


IMPROVING READING 


“Improving Reading,” is a 169-page 
bulletin 


school-wide 


dealing with developing 
reading 
pupils. It 


authorities who 


programs tor 


junior high summarizes 


findings of reading 
participated in a conterence last win- 
ter sponsored by the 


Schools Section of the Office of Edu 


Secondary 


cation 
Divided in 
letin 
veloping 
for reading 
It costs 60 cents trom the Govern 


three sections, the 


describes reading research, de 


reading and_ responsibilities 


instruction 


ment Printing Office, Washington 23, 
D.C 

SONGS FROM ABROAD 
“Songs Children Like, Folk Songs 

from Many Lands,” a bulletin pub- 

lished by the Association for Child- 


K.ducation International, is 


\ second printing has 


hood 
available again 


been made, and the price lowered but 


the content is the same. Songs for 
home, camptire and school are in- 
cluded. The 48-page booklet costs 75 
cents, formerly $1, and is available 
from the Association for Childhood 


International, 1200 “Fit 
NW Washington 5, 


Education 
teenth Street, 
a ¢ 


ALL ABOUT FLYING 


\ new “Aviation Education Bibliog 


raphy (Elementary School)” has been 


prepared for teachers using aviation 
education to supplement regular class 
Books included un 


arranged under such 


e 


room work 


bibliography are 


headings as: Kinds and uses of air 


cratt, rockets, jets and space cratt, 
aviation history, airports, how 
why an airplane flies and model aitr- 
planes. 

Grade levels are indicated. An ad 
ditional section covers maps, globes 
and atlases of special use in an avi- 


ation education program 


Single copies are free from the 
National Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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PCORE’’ is a 


FEBFR 





SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... rverywuere 











. @Yys 


COLORFUL CUBA, TOO, ENJOYS...“THE FAVORITE OF THE WORLD” 








In more than 100 countries, the special goodness of Coca-Cola has made it a 
favorite beverage. @ People everywhere enjoy the famous taste of Coke 
—recognize its purity, wholesomeness and quality. @ Small wonder Coca-Cola 
has become the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 


WCORE’* 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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European Vacation 


4 Glorious Weeks Visiting 11 Glamorous European Countries for only $918 
Departures from New York every Sunday, April through September 


NEW YORK TO SCOTLAND 
Fly the 10 short hours New York to Scotland, land of lakes and misty, 
purple heather-covered hills. Visit charming Edinburgh, crowned by its 
historic castle, legendary Loch Lomond and the rugged Trossachs before 
flying south to 


ENGLAND 

and London, stately, vibrant and friendly. See the landmarks of history— 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower of London, Dickens’ 
Old Curiosity Shop, the Changing of the Guard at Buckingham Palace 
with all its pomp and circumstance. Retrace the steps of Dickens, Dr. 
Johnson, Samuel Pepys and the monumental figures of the past whose 
heritage is yours. Visit Shakespeare’s fabled Stratford and learned Oxford, 
two gems of this sceptered Isle. Our path now winds to 


BELGIUM 
and Brussels its Capital, with stately avenues, cathedrals, palaces and 
headquarters for the 1958 World’s Fair, where the U. S. vies with Russia 
to win the minds of man. From here we visit Belgium’s next door neighbor 


HOLLAND 
where we drive by spotless farms, quaint old world villages, and neatly 
tilled fields silhouetted with graceful windmills standing like sentinels. 


GERMANY 
Drive to Cologne, with its lace-like Gothic Cathedral, and along the lazy 
Rhine Valley with its vine-clad hills and ruined castles to medieval Ru- 
desheim. To Heidelberg, seat of German culture and through the rolling 
Black Forest. From here our journey leads into lands of breathtaking 
\lpine splendour 


SWITZERLAND, LIECHTENSTEIN, AUSTRIA 
To Lucerne, picturesque, on the edge of its emerald lake girt with moun- 
tain grandeur, on through charming Swiss countryside, climbing to the 
mountain stronghold of fairy-tale Vaduz, capital of the tiny principality 
of Liechtenstein, on through lush green valleys, Tyrolian hamlets and 
towering majestic Alpine scenery to light-hearted and gay Innsbruck. Cross 
the historic Brenner Pass into 


ITALY 

where the road winds through the needle-sharp pinnacles of the rose-hued 
Dolomite Mountains for one of the most spectacular drives in Europe. The 
first stop is Venice, which is visited by gondola and on foot; on via Padua 
to Florence, City of the Renaissance and cradle of art and culture. Then 
via Assisi, mystic city of St. Francis to Eternal Rome. Here, thousands 
of years of history unfold before your eyes. The Colosseum with its 
wraiths of gladiators and martyrs, the pagan temples of the Forum, the 
triumphal Arch of Constantine, the Sistine Chapel with its gems of 
Michelangelo, the imposing colossus that is St. Peters—all these and a 
host of others inspire the mind with the eternal glory that is Rome 


MONTE CARLO 
Resting and relaxing in this popular international playground on the banks 
of the deep blue Mediterranean completes the enchantment of the Riviera 
before boarding the train for 


PARIS 
The throbbing yet flamboyant Capital that is all things to all people. Visit 
the Louvre, the world’s greatest collection of art, the inspiring Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, pause at the Arc de Triomphe with the eternal flame in 
memory of the Unknown Soldier, marvel at the grandeur of Napoleon’s 
Tomb at the Invalides, relax in an open air cafe and watch the world go 
by, savour the delicacy of French cooking in a little Bistrot, mingle with 
the Bohemian students and intellectuals in the Latin Quarter of Mont- 


parnasse 


(Time Payment Plan Available) 


Write for descriptive brochure at no obligation 
g 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
1026 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 








Important Date 
For Retirement Credit 


Io members who returned to 
teaching in districts in the Public 
School Retirement System of Mis- 
souri before July 1, 1953, following 
service in the Armed Forces o1 
following withdrawal of contribu- 
tions, July 1, 1958 is a significant 
date. It is also significant to those 
who taught in another state and 
whose services in districts included 
in our system commenced betore 
July 1, 1953. 

Ihe retirement law _ provides 
that a member may elect to pur- 
chase credit for time spent in the 
Armed Forces, for teaching serv- 
ices in another state, or may re- 
instate creditable service forfeited 
by withdrawal of contributions, 
within five years after employment 
or before July 1, 1958, whichever 
is later. To be eligible to purchase 
credit for time spent in the Armed 
Forces, the member must have 
been teaching in Missouri at the 
time of his induction. 

To effect a purchase of credit 
Armed 


Forces, the member must pay, with 


for time spent in the 


interest, the amount he would have 
contributed had he been teaching 


during the period for which he is 
electing to purchase credit and 
had his salary rate been the same 
as his annual salary rate at the 
time of his induction. 

To effect a reinstatement, the 
member must pay, with interest, 
the amount refunded to him at 
the time of withdrawal and must 
serve for seven vears afte his re 


turn to teaching. 


lo eflect a purchase of credit 
for teaching services out of Mis- 
souri, the member must pay, with 
interest, the amount he would 
have contributed had he been a 
member for the number of years 
for which he is electing to pur- 
chase credit and had his compen 
sation been the same as the annual 
salary rate at which he was em- 
ployed for the first year in Mis- 
souri after his services out of the 


state. He must also serve for as 
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vears after the election as 


many 


the number of years he is electing 
to purchase. 

Ihe payments for purchasing 
credit for time spent in the Armed 
Forces and for reinstatement may 


be made over a period of five 
years, With interest on the unpaid 
balance. Payments for purchasing 
credit for teaching in another state 
may be made over a period not to 
exceed the period for which credit 
is being purchased, with interest 
on the unpaid balance. The con- 
tribution rate in effect at the time 
an application is filed is used in 
determining the payment required. 

If you have not claimed credit 
for your teaching services in 
another state, or for time spent in 
the Armed Forces, or if you have 
withdrawn your contributions and 
have not elected to reinstate, it is 
suggested that you do so at once. 


There 


tension of 


is no provision for an ex- 


time for claiming this 


credit. 


BEGINNING TEACHERS 
USUALLY RETURN HOME 


here is a_ close relationship be- 
tween a 
home community, 
A. Gladfelter, director of 
for Central Missouri State College 
Last year 53.4 per cent of CMSC’s 
graduates 


teacher's first job and his 
according to Dr. Irl 
placement 


returned to their home 


counties or adjacent counties for their 
first teaching positions 

\bout a third of the 148 beg 
teachers returned to their home coun- 
ties. Of the high school teachers, 54.9 
per cent located in their own or ad- 


rinning 


jacent counties and 30.9 per cent in 
their own counties. Of the beginning 
elementary teachers, 48.6 per cent went 
to their own or adjacent counties and 
42.9 per cent 


went to their own 


county 

Only 16 of the beginners went out 
ot the state. Of these, seven were 
originally from other states There 
were 14 graduates from other states 


and seven of these remained in Mis 


souri, four returned to their home 
State and three went to other states 
The number of requests for teach 


ers, both for beginners and for those 
with experience, continued to climb. 
CMSC had 6,921 requests during 1957 
compared with 2,647 requests in 1953 

\verage 
by CMSC continued to increase sig- 
nificantly. The 
teachers increased $ 
ot $3,861. The 


salaries of teachers placed 


nang for high school 
$205 to a new high 
average for elementary 
teachers rose $80 to a new high of 
$3,548 
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America’s Raleeds 
Make the Connections! 


No one has ever counted all the uses of nickel. But over 3,000 
different alloys contain this tough, durable metal! An astonish- 
ing range of articles — from paper clips to guided missiles — de- 
pend on nickel one way or another. Yes, nickel ‘gets around’’— 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation! 





Pure nickel is not easy to obtain. It is usu- 
ally found combined with copper and 
other minerals. The ore must be crushed, 
“roasted,” and smelted, then shipped by 
rail to distant refineries where final impuri- 
ties are removed. 


These “mill products” are then loaded 
into freight cars and shipped to manufac- 
turers, who turn them into familiar objects 
such as spoons and saucepans and vital 
parts for TV and hundreds of other useful 


articles. 








About 85% of all nickel is mixed with 
other meials to form alloys, such as stain 
less steel — each with its special advan- 
tages. At the mill, these 
and drawn into bars, sheets, 


other workable shapes. 


alloys ure rolled 
tubes, and 





Certain nickel alloys are especially im 
because they withstand ex 


portant today, 
treme heat or cold. They are widely used 
in jet engines, for instance ind in oil 
refineries, where temperatures may reach 


200 de vTCees be low ze ro! 


Carrying nickel from mine to market is a big job for America’s 
busy railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads serve 


the nation every day — swiftly, 


Association of 


American Railroads le% 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. = 


elliciently, and economically. 


te 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 34. 














Up to. date! 


SCIENCE IN 
DAILY LIFE 


New Edition 
Curtis-Mallinson 


The New Edition of this pop- 
ular high-school text adds 
fresh material of timely in- 
terest. For example, it covers 
such late advances as_ solar 
batteries, artificial arteries for 
the human body, new devel- 
opments in radar, the DEW 
Line, the “Whirlwind” com- 
puter, Brangus cattle, and in- 
formation on the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. The 
book presents in a vivid and 
interesting way the essentials 
of physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, biology, astronomy and 
meteorology. Handsomely 1il- 
lustrated, with many illustra- 
tions in Workbook, 


teachers’ manual and 


ce rhe Tr. 


tests, 


key. 


BIOLOGY—the 
LIVING WORLD 


Curtis-Urban 


This new book gives func- 
tional understanding of  bi- 
ological principles; shows the 
importance of scientific meth- 
od and how to apply it to 
situations in daily life. /t 
makes the student think. De- 
velops scientific attitudes, and 
stresses the social implications 
of biology. Over 500 illustra- 
tions, with many in full color, 
help to clarify the discussions. 
The text provides fully for 
students’ differences —_ pin- 
points with symbols the most 
important things for the stu- 


dent to know. Workbook, 
teachers’ manual, key and 
tests. 


Ask for Circulars 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive 

Chicago 6 











District Ass’n 
Meets March I4 


Ihe Northeast Missouri Teach- 
ers Association is experimenting 
this year with the plan of having 
a one day fall meeting and a one 
day spring meeting. The spring 
meeting will be held on the cam- 
Northeast 
State Teachers College on March 


pus of the Missouri 


The theme for this meeting is 
“Meeting Today's Challenge.” 
The program for the day will open 
with a general session at 9 a.m. at 
which time Dr. Karl H. Berns, the 
well known Assistant Executive 
Secretary of the NEA, will be the 
featured speaker. At 10:30 a.m., 
departmental meetings will be 
held. Most of the departments have 
their business meeting and electior 
of officers at the fall meeting. How- 
ever, one or two of the depart- 
ments are conducting this business 
in addition to their program at the 
spring meeting. 

Che afternoon program will be- 
gin with five divisional meetings 
which are organized around five 
timely topics. Teachers may elect 
to attend the meeting which in- 
terests them most. The timely top- 
ics which will be discussed as 


round table discussions, — panels, 
debates, or by speakers are as fol- 
lows: 


1. What Is the 
Every Teacher In A Guidance and 


Function ol 


Counseling Program? 

2. What Is A Special Education 

Program and What Should It Be, 
or Are We Considering the Gifted 
\s Well As the Handicapped? 
g. Can We Well 
Balanced General Education Pro 
With the 
phasis Demanded for Science and 
Math? 

j}. What is a 
Health, 
Recreation Program? 

5. What is the Public 
Responsibility In 


Maintain a 


eram Increased Em- 


Well 
Education, and 


Balanced 


Physical 


School's 
Extending the 
Educational Program Horizontally 
and Vertically. 


The meeting will conclude with 








TABLE AND CHAIR UNIT 


An outstanding unit for elementary 


schools. In steck at our Osceola Ware 
house at all times. We stock Beig 


e 


metals with Birchwood color plastic 





top. Metals may be sage green, dov 
“ay coral, or = sky blue fron 






e 


: the 
ory. Plastic top may be green or 


Birchwood celor. Chair woods, light 


natural maple. 


At Osceola M700 Table 
A-29”" high, each $12. 


12S 

B-26" high, each ‘ 12.35 

C-23" high, each 12.15 
At Osceola 740 Chair 

A-17” high, each : $7.25 

B-15” high, each 6.30 

C-13”" high, each ‘ 6.30 


The Edwards Press 
“Hillbillies” 
Osceola, Missouri 
Phone Niagara 6-1141 


Our 25th Anniversary 




















Southwest Baptist College 
“The Campus of Christian Ideals” 
Bolivar, Missouri 


is again offering superior 
advantages to teachers interested 
in summer study. A twelve-week 
session beginning June 2 and 
closing August 22 is offered. 

It is possible to earn six, or 
twelve hours credit in the sum- 
mer session. For those desiring 
to earn only six semester hours 
of credit certain accelerated 
courses are offered during the 
first six weeks. For those who 
lack only a few units of having 
completed their high school 
work some two or three units of 
high school work is offered. A 
total of two units may be earned 
during the twelve weeks. All 
work is approved by the State 
Department of Education toward 
a Sixty-four hour Certificate. 
First and second grade certifi- 
cates, as well as special thirty- 
two hour certificates may be re- 
newed by work done in our sum- 
mer session. 


For full information write: 


Mr. Orien B. Hendrex, 
Dean and Registrar 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 
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a final general session at 3 p.m 
Mr. Robert Kazmayer,  interna- 
tionally known traveler, author, 
and speaker, will be the speaker 
at this concluding session. He will 
speak on “Educating for ‘Tomor- 
row.” Drawing upon his wide ex- 
perience gained by not only visit- 
ing Russia, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Italy, Latin America, and 
the Far East, but by actually liv- 
ing and working with some of the 
people of these countries. 

On the evening of March 14, the 
School Masters Dinner will be held 
at 6 p.m. At 8 p.m., all teachers 
will be invited to an outstanding 
musical program presented by the 
Civic Music Association of Kirks 


ville. 
See TV Film 
March | and 2 
“Satellites, Schools and Survival,” a 
hali-hour television film will have its 


premiere on March 1-2 

Appearing with Charles Van Doren, 
narrator of the film, are: Vice-Presi 
dent Richard M. Nixon; H. Rowan 
Gaither, Jr., Chairman of the Boara, 
the Ford Foundation; Senator Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D., Tex.); Dr. William G 
Carr, executive secretary, NEA; D1 
James R Killian, Jr., president, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

\im of the tilm produced by NEA 
and MSTA is to clarify the state of the 
U. S. public education system, in the 
wake of conflicting reports of class 
room and teacher shortages, nature o 


the curriculum, amount of “frill” and 


elective courses offered, training of 
scientists, and other controversial 
topics 

Dates Missouri TV stations will 
telecast film follows 

KSD-TV, St. Louis, Mo March 2, 


11:00 a.m 

KOAM-TYV, Pittsburgh, Kat Mars 
2, 4:30 p.m 

KYTYV, pring eld, Mo March 1, 
11:30 a.m 

kK] | ) rv, st Joseph, Mo Marcel 
1, 12:30 p.m 

KFVS-TV, Cape Girardeau Mo 
March 2, 3:00 p.m 


KTVO-TV, Ottumwa, Ia March 1, 


3:30 p.m 

KHQA-T\ Quincy, Ill—March 1, 
2:00) p.m 

KOMU-TV, Columbia, Mo. March 1, 
5:00 p.m 


KDRO-TV, Sedalia, Mo—March 2, 
6:00 p.m 

WDAF-T\ Kansas City, Mo 
March 1, 12:30 p.m 
Please announce this to your PTA 

units and give it general publicity 
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Missowi Geography 


by Walter Browne 


An earnest prese 
facts of M 
geography 

seven, eight 


Retail, $3.00; Wt 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
Oklahoma City 





Enjoy 2 glorious vacation this summer 


in friendly WASHINGTON STATE 


and earn your credits, too 





Fine colleges, libraries, museums 





Fishing in the shadow of skyscrapers 


Combine a little business with a lot of pleasure 


Let us send you our new full-color folder “Only Hours Apart.’’ It 
contains a score of reasons why you should come to air-conditioned 
Washington State this summer. You'll enjoy Washington—recrea 
tional variety to suit every purse and purpose—all in an atmosphere 
of friendly hospitality that’s truly Western, truly wonderful! 


Famed hydroplane race 


\, \ 
>. \ ~ WN, Seattle Seafair 


Nw 
\\y “ 
Quy pe ® & ~~ we % ‘ Aug. 1-10 
Nebo —— to er 


000 Gent ~ 






Free folder - Send today! friendly 


eS TL 
A State F 


Washington State Department 

of Commerce & Economic Development 
Gen‘! Administration Bldg., 16G 

Olympia, Washington. 

Please send your free vacation folders to: 





ee - . a 


es — ——— 














George Peabody College For Teachers 


Offers you a ° FULL SUMMER SESSION 
WIDE CHOICE ° EARLY SUMMER TERM 
of ¢ LATE SUMMER TERM 


SUMMER ‘mmm 
PROGRAMS 


* WORKSHOPS 
Write today for SUMMER SESSION 
BULLETIN describing Peabody’s 1958 
Summer Schedule DESIGNED TO MEET 


THE CALENDAR 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“4 southern school with national and international recognition.” 


Librarians, and other public and private 


school personnel. Address: 


— June 9- August 15 
—June 9 - July 12 
—July 14 - August 15 
— June 23 - July 25 
— August 18 - August 29 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 


NEEDS of Teachers, 








teach by SHOWING— 


..- Show by GOING! 





Continental Trailways CHARTER 
BUSES are your answer! Whether 
you are planning tours of manufac- 
turing plants, mining operations, state 
capitals, agricultural areas, parks, 
zoos or historic monuments..your =) ye 
class can see them all CONVEN- Ps 

IENTLY .. SAFELY .. on Conti- , 

nental Trailways CHARTER BUSES! 
And remember, when your own vaca- 
tion time comes, your questions about 
how to travel COMFORTABLY .. 
LUXURIOUSLY .. ANYWHERE 
in America. . have the same answer 
. . CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS! 





















¥ * 






CONTINENTAL 
1341 P Street 


~ ’ = " 
- = . nT yee 
.Z 0 — 
<£ ie 


CONTINENTAL 
TRAILWAYS 


To_ 






Nome 





Address_ 
 — 


Tt“ © of" TOUR DEPARTMENT 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
| am interested in: 
A Charter trip for my class 
An escorted tour for myself 
Free vacation planning for myself 


Approximate date of departure ‘ 
‘a a —— s/s . 





TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM 


from a 
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Tho MISSOURI 
Gtute Flag 


HE State olf Missouri has had 
an othcial State Flag sinc 
March 22. 1913. This flag was con 
ceived, designed, and created by 
Mrs. Marie Elizabeth Watkins Ol 
iver, wile of Robert Burett Oliver, 
at their home, Olive Heights, in 
Cape (,irardeau, Missouri. By com 
mon consent Mrs. Oliver kept the 
flag in her home until her death tn 
Octobe igq4. Under the law 
adopting it as the official State Flag, 
its PEPOsILOry is in the office of the 
Missouri Secretary of State. The 
histor, ol this flag is interesting. 
Like most worthwhile symbols, its 
progress from the time of its cre 
ation to its adoption met with some 
obstacles 
In igos the Missouri Society ol 
the National Society of the Daugh 
ters of the American Revolution 
appointed a committee to initiate 
the preparation of a State Flag and, 
if possible, to secure the passage 
of a bill making it the official flag 
ol the State of Missouri. Mrs. O1 
iver, as chairman of that commit 
tee, immediately began a study ol 
state flags, corresponded with the 
secretaries of state of all the states, 
and alter months of such study and 
research designed our State Flag 
She called \Miss Mary Kochtitzky, 
an artist of much skill and _ taste 
living in Cape Girardeau, to assist 
her in the execution of the design 
and in painting the design upon 
the flag 
Her husband, Robert Burett Ol 
iver, « former Missouri State Sen 
ator, then prepared and sent to 
Arthur L. Oliver = of 


Caruthersville a draft of a bill for 


Senator 


the adoption of this flag as Mis- 
souri’s State Flag. Senator Olive 
introduced that bill in the Senate 
on March 17, 1909.2 That same 
vear Dr. N. R. Holcomb, a mem- 
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By 
Allen L. Oliver* 
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Mrs. Oliver Holding the Original Missouri State Flag. 


ber of the House of Representatives 
from Jackson County, introduced a 
bill for the adoption of a different 
flag. Senator Oliver, alter conte 
ring with Mrs. Robert Burett O1 
iver as to the meaning and inter 
pretation of the design of the tlag 
and obtaining trom her a written 
statement thereof, publicly stated 
that 

The Constitution of the. state 
provides that the emblems and cd 
vices of the Great Seal of the State 


as heretolore prescribed by law, 


shall not be subject to ¢ hange. | he 


coat-ol-arms is a part of the great 
seal of the state and unquestion 
ably should be made a prominent 


feature of a state flag. The Doctor 


Holcomb desien tor a state flag in 


troduced in the House is objection 


able in that it does not contain the 
coatol-arms, and because the ven 
ral design is similar to the na 
tional flag It is liable to cause i 


contusion in the tield and els 


where Ihere is nothing in- the 
Allen L. Olive the Robert 1 
ett and Marie Elizabeth Oliver, is a it 
Misse int ind ‘ er of 1 ! 
of Oliver A Oliver (aye (csirardena \ 
radua of Southea \l Stat ‘ 
lege, tape Glrardea ! m adil \.l 
md LLB. dearest fro the U1 
Missouri, Phe a ecent elected a 
in the American College of Trial La ‘ 
1 bleyd ¢ Shoe sker, Missouri and Mis 
seurtians (Chicage Pi I 2 
Willia tufus Jacksor Missouri Democ 
racy (Chicago, 1985), Ill 10-1 Blanel 
Leach, Missouri State History of the D 


A. K. (Sedalia, 1020), 162-1 

’ Journal of the Senate of the 45th Gen 
eral Assembly of the State of Missouri 
1909 (Jefferson City, 1900), 557: Shoemaker 
Missouri and Missourtans, |. 2 





Holcomb design that indicates state 
sovereignty or the relation of the 
state to the Union, except the 
abbreviation of Missouri by the 
use of the letters “Mo.” 

The design I offer embraces all 
the colors of the national flag— 
red, white and blue—which rec- 
ognizes that the State of Missouri 
is a part and parcel of the Federal 
Government. At the same time it 
represents the state as possessing a 
local independence, a local self- 
government, but in perfect har- 
mony with the great national com- 
pact, as shown by the mingling of 
the colors, red, white and blue, on 
every side of it. 

The coat-of-arms of the state is 
in the center of the national colors 
and represents Missouri as she is— 
the geographical center of the na- 
tion. The twenty-four (24) stars on 
the blue band encircling the coat- 
of-arms signifies that Missouri was 
the twenty-fourth state admitted 
into the Union of States. The blue 
in the flag signifies vigilance, per- 
manency and justice; the red, 
valor; and white, purity. 

The crescent on the shield, in 
heraldry, represents the second son, 
so our crescent on this shield de- 
notes that Missouri was the second 
state (Louisiana being the first) 
formed of the territory of the great 
Louisiana Purchase. The helmet ol 
the coat-of-arms indicates entet 
prise, and hardihood and signifies 
state sovereignty. 

The great grizzly bears are pe 
culiarly appropriate to a state trav- 
ersed by the Missouri River, and 
in our coat-of-arms and on this flag 
these bears signify the size of the 
state, the strength of the state and 
the courage of her people, and 
further, they represent protection 
to the state from invasion from 
every source. 

This design for a state flag repre- 
sents that while we, as a state are 
independent and support ourselves 
as a state, we are also in perfect 
harmony with and constitute an 
important part in the support and 
maintenance of the National Gov- 
ernment. The motto shows that the 
will of the people is the supreme 


10 


law of the state. This flag, there- 
fore, stands for something.® 


On April 21, 1909, the bill passed 
the Missouri Senate by a vote of 
24 to one, but it failed of passage 
in the House. In 1911 the “Olivet 
Flag Bill,” as it was then known, 
was again introduced by Senator 
Oliver and was approved by a 
vote of 23 to two.* During that 
igit session of the General As- 
sembly the State Capitol burned, 
and the original flag was destroyed 
in the fire. Undaunted by this, 
Marie Elizabeth Watkins Oliver 
again went to work and, having 
called to her assistance Mrs. Stanley 
D. McFarland of Cape Girardeau, 
made the present flag. She sent it 
to Senator Arthur L. Oliver at Jef- 
ferson City to enable the members 
of the General Assembly to see its 
effect, its beautiful design, and its 
blending colors. In the confusion 
and delay resulting from the fire 
the bill again failed to pass in the 
House of Representatives at that 
session of the General Assembly. 


On January 21, 1913, Charles C. 
Oliver, 
Girardeau County in the General 


representative of Cape 


Assembly, introduced the “Oliver 
Flag Bill” in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It met with almost 
unanimous approval and was 
adopted on March 7,° 
the Senate, and there for the third 


reported to 


time met with favorable action by 
that body.® The bill was signed by 
Governor Elliott Woolfolk Majon 
on March g2, 1913,’ when it be- 


came the official flag of Missouri.‘ 


On May 1, 1944, a few months 
prior to the death of Marie Eliz- 
abeth Watkins Oliver, the Supreme 
Court of Missouri in a move ini- 
tiated by the late Judge Albert M. 
Clark, a member of the court at 
that time, announced a_ public 
meeting of the court for an ap- 
propriate, official dedication of the 
flag. Mrs. Oliver, as the designer 
and creator of the flag, was invited 
by the court to attend as the spe- 
cial guest of honor, but as she was 
then in her gist year she did not 
feel that it was wise for her to 
make the trip to Jefferson City. 


Two of her sons, Allen L. Oliver, 


in whose possession the flag re 
mained for several years after Mrs 
Oliver’s death, and R. B. Olive 
Jr., went to Jefferson City, taking 
the original flag with them. On 
that occasion Mr. Dan M. Nec; two 
members of the court, Judge James 
M. Douglas and Judge Albert M 
Clark; and Governor Forrest ( 

Donnell gave addresses at the cere 

mony held in the courtroom. Thos 
proceedings were printed and made 
a part of the ofhcial court record 

It was Mrs. Oliver's desire that she 
be permitted to retain the flag in 
her personal possession as long as 
she lived, so it was returned to he) 


Cape Girardeau home. 


On November 23, 1953, the Cape 
Girardeau Court of Common Pleas 
held a ceremony in the old court 
house in Cape Girardeau; patriotic 
addresses were made, and the court 
entered an order that both the 
National Flag and the Missouri 
State Flag should be displayed in 
the courtroom during all sessions 
of court thereafter. On that occa- 
sion the original State Flag, design 
ed and created by Mrs. Oliver, was 
exhibited, and an address was given 
telling of its history. The address 
was made a part ol the record ol 


the court.! 


The facts above related are all 
within the personal knowledge and 
recollection of the author and are 
supported by the records cited in 


the footnotes. 


3. Robert Purett Oliver, “History of 
State Flag of Missouri,” Missouri Histor- 
ical Review, XIII (April 1919), 227-25 

}. Journal of the Senate of the Forty- 
Sixth General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri, 1911 (Jefferson City, 1911), 575 

5. Journal of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 47th General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri, 1913 (Jefferson Cit) 
1913), 963-04 

6. Journal of the Senate of the Fort)- 
seventh General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri, 1913 (Jefferson City, 1913), 10%: 

7. House Journal, 47th General Assembly, 
16538 

S. Laws of Missouri Passed at the Ses- 
sion of the Forty-seventh General Assembly 
(Jefferson (ity 1913). 349-51 Rewised 
Statutes of the State of Missouri, 194% 
(Jefferson City. 1950). I, 154 Shoerake 
Missouri and Missourians, II, 275-74 

9. Dedication of American and Missouri 
State Flags Before the Supreme Court of 
Missouri (Jefferson City, 1944) 

10. Cape Girardeau Court of Com 
Pleas, Official Record, Book A ; } 





Permission to reprint this arti 
which was first published in The Mis- 
souri Historical Review, October 1957 
was granted by the Editor, Floyd ¢ 
Shoemaker. 
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Teaching Science 
in the Elementary School 


By Dr. Maurice Finkel 


Professor of General 
Science Education 
State Teachers College 
Kirksville 


modern day of earth 


N_ this 


satellites and atomic energy, 
the people of this nation have be 
gun to realize the great need to 


interest their youth in areas ol 


science. Recently, considerable 
publicity has been given regarding 
the advances in science and tech 
nology made by the Soviets. 

We, in this country, are not 
likely to imitate communist educa 
tional methods to close the tre 
mendous gap that lies between the 
wailability of scientists and the 
need for manpower trained in this 
field. 


that we might do to alleviate and 


However, there are things 
finally remove shortages of science 
personnel. In this endeavor, the 
elementary school has a_formid 
able part to play. 

The primary obstacle to good 
scence teaching in the elementary 
school is the general low level ol 
preparation by the science teachers. 
Numerous reports — ol research 
completed during the last seven 
\ears in many parts of the nation 
have indicated that the elementary 
school teacher has, as a rule, taken 
little science while preparing to 
teach. In addition, such prepara- 
tion may have occurred many 
vears ago with no refresher studies 
though 


since. Further-more, even 


many teachers have masters’ de 


erces in education, it has been 


rare for them to elect a science 
course as part of their graduate 
program. Of course, the colleges 
and universities are greatly at fault 
since few olf them offer a science 
ior graduate credit which an cle 
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mentary school teacher could take 
successlully 

Obviously, we cannot convert 
ull our teachers into people who 
have at their fingertips a_ vast 
knowledge of advanced theoretical 
physics. So what are we to do? 

Ac the 


possible for 


attacked 


elementary level, it is 
the problem to be 
diflerent 


from several 


directions. Certification require 


ments could be altered to insure 
that all teachers have as part ol 
their background at” least on 
course each in physical and bio 
logical science. Where these courses 
are lacking, teachers should | 

placed temporarily on probation 
until they are completed. Colleges 
should grant graduate credit ton 
the completion of such work by 
teachers. In addition, to maintain 
certification, teachers should cei 
tainly be required to return to col 
lege at least once in five years to 
take refresher courses designed 
particularly for them, for graduate 
credit, in moden science advances 
This is the least that one can 
expect from our elementary school 


teachers. 


Courses Lacking 


Those that go on for graduate 


degrees should take courses in 


science teaching methods field 


biology, the study of rocks, wild 
life and conservation. It is evident 


that many colleges, even those 


especially designed to prepare 


teachers. may not have the courses 
indicated. Fundamental courses in 
taken by the 


science clementary 


school teacher should be offered 


for graduate credit. To refuse to 
do so, will only force teachers into 
other areas of graduate study in 
which they can 


fully 


compete SUCCESS 


\ second attack on thre problem 


vould be to provide lor the el 
mentary school a teacher who 
could be called the science special 
ist. Many elementary schools have 
SVSLOCTNS men ind 


within then 


women who teach only physical 
education, as well as those special 
instrumental 


iving in vocal and 


HILUISIC, art penmanship 1 even 


Why not the 


science specialist, who could, with 


manual training 


adequate training in reneral 


scicnce, prepare special lessons in 


science for all erade school levels? 


his person could aid regular 


teachers in preparing similar units 


in science and set up md gui the 


science program tor the school 
Furthermore, this teacher could 
be the science counselor for stu 
dents who ippear to have con 
siderable interest and potential in 
the held Po reprepare each 
teacher already In practice in 
science would be a tremendous 


job lo prepare ome teacher whose 
field is to teach science at the ele 
mentary level for each school is 
not impossible. In small towns he 
could take care of a group. of 


schools. OF course, he should be 


] 


rewarded with enough salarv” so 


that the school does not lose him 
to the first offer made by industry 
or government 
Visual Aids 
Where such 


hired, 


SCTICIICS specialists 


cannot he proper Lise of 


visual lids mav help teachers 
through difhieult situations in 
s( iene I ichineg ( onside) alyle evi 


dence is available indicating that 
students in vlvance Im scrence 
with the aid of such mechanisms 
It is essential that all teachers 
1! 





and administrators in the elemen 
tary school realize that the future 
Einsteins and Edisons are in thei 
classrooms awaiting development. 
These students do not have to be 
made interested in science. They 
are already interested. All the 
teacher has to do is to maintain 
and foster this interest and it will 
thrive of its own accord. In science, 
the teacher may feel inadequate 
because she does not have all the 
answers. But neither does she have 
them in other fields. So what is 


the diftlerence? 


The Brightest Children 

Finally. many school systems in 
the country are beginning to recog 
nize the need for giving their un 
usually bright pupils more oppor 
tunity tor development. Starting 
with the fourth grade such out 
standing students should be placed 
in a special school where they may 
receive special and added training 
in science, mathematics, languages, 
as well as in the arts. After com 
pleting the 6th grade, these stu 
dents mav well be ready for most 
high school subjects. To hold them 
back only teaches them to. loal 
and to grow stagnant. Alter two 
vears of high school many such 
students are ready for college. 
When a situation like this occurs, 
where a group of students are 
accelerated, they are not likely to 
damage themselves socially or emo 
tionally as long as they remain in 
the group. Where an unusually 
bright child is not given group 
training injury is likely to occur. 

The nation is in need for a 
crash program to educate the best 
quickly and properly without in 
jury to those concerned. Any trend 
toward mediocrity must be re- 
versed It should not be socially 
acceptable to just be average 
Superiority Is not to be snub 
bed in education or otherwise. The 
best of all of us should become 
teachers of the rest of us who are 


not good enough to reach = that 


pinnacle. 
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HE wise spending ol money 
Tis an ever increasing item ol 
interest to everyone. .\ Community 
Feachers Association budget sys 
tematizes money matters and facili 
tates business affairs. Do have a 
budget and annual dues, rather 
than a haphazard method of col- 
lections and assessments. 

lo develop a budget, any one ol 
several procedures could be used 
successtully. In a large group, 
work may be done through a com- 
mittee, either an executive com 
mittee or one appointed for this 
special purpose. Such a group 
should make a detailed study ol 
necessary expenditures. ‘The treas- 
urer’s records will indicate previ 
ous Obligations. 

Additional or anticipated ex 
penses should be taken into con- 
sideration belore planning funds 
needed for the school vear. With 
the study completed, the commit 
tee should set up proposed dues 
and the method and time of then 
collection. 

\ complete report of anticipated 
expenditures and collection — of 
dues should be made to the entire 
organization. Perhaps changes will 
be suggested, discussed, 


4 


or rejected. Final action should be 


adopte al 


a product of the entire group. 


Perhaps collections would — be 
started best at the beginning olf 
the school year, but it would be 
well to start a study of finances 
this year to be sure to have a bud- 
get set up carly in the fall. 
Sedalia Community leachers 
\ssociation has had a budget for a 
number of years. It developed as 
the need arose, originating as a 
recommendation from the execu 


tive committee composed of the 


Developing the 
Community TEACHERS 
Association Budget___ 


By Estelle Ellis, Past President 
Sedalia C. T. A. 


president, vice-president and. three 
past presidents, with the secretary 
and treasurer as non-voting mem 
bers. 

\pproval was voted by the en 
W holehearted 


support on the part ol the admin 


tire membership 


istration has helped to make the 
collection of dues comparatively 
simple. Since the adoption ol the 
first budget, many changes and ad 
ditions have been made, until this 
vear our local C.T.A. collects the 
following yearly assessments from 


each member: 


issourl State Teachers 


» }-00 \ 
\ssociation dues 

10.00 National Education 
\ssociation dues 

1.00 Flowers and Speakers 
1.00 eA. Delegates 


Expenses 


1.00 Picni 

2.00 Spring Banquet 

2.00 N.E A. Building Fund 

2.00 General Expenses 
$22.00 lotal 


Immediately followine the first 
payday, five dollars is collected to 
take care of September obligations 
and state dues 

Ten dollars is due after the 
October payday tor N.E.A. dues 

Four dollars is due after the 
January payday 

Four dollars is due after the 
February payday 

Life members in N.E.A. do not 
pay the Sio October payment ol 
Se for the N.E.A. Building Fund 
Phe February payment is $2 in 
stead of Sy for life members. 

Dues should be handed to thx 


principal, or to a teacher in each 


(Continued next page) 
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WHITHER .:Aie Me 


By Esther E. Prevey, Ph.D. 


Director, Family Life Education 
Kansas City 
Missouri Public Schools 


INCE the Russians sent Sput- 
nik into space, there has been 
much concern, and rightly — so, 


about America’s advance in 
science. Newspapers and magazine 
articles on the subject are plenti 
ful. Our educational system is be 
ing examined and questions asked 
whether or not we are adequately 
preparing young people to cope 
with the present world, 

Not a few of our outstanding 


citizens have declared themselves 
wholeheartedly in favor of a school 
program loaded chiefly with mathe 
matics and science. Educators, too, 
are scrutinizing the curriculum 
and are emphasizing science and 
mathematics along with history, 
government, and economics. Phys 
ical fitness also is finding a place 
in the line-up since scientists who 
are not fit cannot produce. 

It is right that we should be con- 
cerned about giving our voung 
people the best possible scientific 
*hvsical 


education fitness, too, is 


not only desirable but essential. 


In this atomic revolution, how 


ever, let us not forget that man 
cannot live on science alone and 
that vouth cannot grow up ade 
quately if thev have been taught 
to think 


actions and 


only about chemical re 


mathematical formu 
lae. 
Sccial Fitness 

Fitness in the area of social re 
lationships is as important as fit- 


ness in the area of physical health. 





building appointed by the princi 
pal. When all payments have been 
office, the 


received in the school 


principal will see that the dues 


are forwarded to the treasurer of 


the Community Teachers Associa 
tion. 
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Io understand ourselves and ou 
basic needs, to develop character 
with the moral fibre to withstand 
the temptations of materialism, to 
with 


get alone others especially 


when living in an intimate envi 
onment such as exists in the home 
to understand and appreciat the 
others 


longings and interests of 


particularly those who are neat 
and dear to us, and to help people 
needs is as essential, 


satisiy then 


or more so, in this age as it eve) 
has been in the historv of our na 
tion 


lo know how to build a home 


1a family life which is a retuge 


athe 
from the strains and stresses of ow 
complicated and tense way of lin 
ing, and to be able to develop al 


way of living within the home 


which is conducive to encouraging 
the creative and peculiar abilities 
of each person in the family circle 
is fundamental to the maintenance 
of our sanity and the avoidance of 


race suicide It is one thine to 
think about breaking up an atom 
It is something entirely different 
to discover what keeps families to 
gether and functioning adequately 
as a whole unit. Of what value arc 
scientific giants who are moral 
pygmies? 

Education conducive to appreci 


ation of our culture which is help 


ful to us in getting along with 
and understanding other peopl 


is not easy to attain nor is it some 
thing which can be merely “picked 
child 


arrives in 


up” along the way Phe 
learns from the time he 
this world. The home plays a vital 
part which can never be replaced 


by any other group. The church 


and various community — persons 


have their place. The school also 
has a responsibility School peopl 
should and must supplement that 
which is done at home or in the 


community, 


Human Values 

Instruction in the schoo 
necessarily be direct and ct 
Every teacher, every minute o 
day, helps her children to ¢ ilong 
better with others, to un stand 
and appreciate them more, and to 
feelings ol res na 


develop 


dignity for all persons eS 


the Opposite Lloweve) n 
indirect teaching ts) neect \We 
must have times wh h 

definite consideration o Man 


values, our cultural 


ments and artistic creat CS 
family goals, ftamily 
sponsibilities and = pru 1 of 


high moral behavior 


In the high schools v¢ | i< 
courses are needed i! viuicl tu 
dents can consider personality cle 
velopment, concepts | ntal 
health, family values T , 
ganization, principles ) no 
cratic living, causes of contlict be 


tween people who live i 


home ol neighborhood nal i 
other vital aspects ol livin I his 
cannot be lelt to chance. even tor 
the brilliant bovs and girls who 
must always work and [is ith 
other people. Many actiy ive 
needed to help students incor 
porate into then daily livine what 
they should have learned in class 
What will it profit us if we cle 
velop the most talented scientists 
in the world, the biggest and most 
powerful rockets or Sputniks, 
all we do with them is to blow the 
world to bits? Those who ve real 
influence in) curriculu ion 
must give serious thoug! his 
and not go off on a tang 
it happens to be popula he 
moment. Let us think incl 
carefully before we abit wT 
efforts in education in 
lationships and cultura ' eci 
ation. 
12 





Discarding Traditional Grade Organization 


St. Louis Superintendent of 
Instruction describes this 
system's approach to the knotty 
problem of trying to teach 
all who attend today’s schools 


By Dr. Philip J. Hickey 


“ANY people are often whol- 
M. unaware of the endless 
struggle which the schools must 
wage with each generation to se- 
cure even rudimentary competence 
with the tools of communication. 
Witness the indignant dissatisfac- 
tion of parents and employers with 
high school and college graduates 
who spell atrociously; read rarely, 
laboriously, and reluctantly; ex 
press themselves in oral and writ- 
ten language at a level which would 
scandalize the natives of Lowe1 
Slobbovia. 

Transmission of the cultural her- 
itage of Western European civili 
zation is a formidable chore. What 
are the St. Louis schools doing and 
why is the job so tough? 

First, it should be understood 
that conditions are not necessarily 
so bad as a relatively few horribly 
spectacular examples might indi- 
cate. We commonly generalize from 
insufficient evidence. The schools 
inconspicuously produce many 
competent students. 

Secondly, it is easy to forget that, 
when comparisons are made _be- 
tween the achievement standards 
of European and American schools, 
or between American schools today 
and those of several generations 
ago, these comparisons cannot be 
valid because of the differences in 
the pupil populations. Prominent 
among the tenets of European phil 
osophies of education is the stip- 
ulation that a liberal education can 
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is better 


be achieved by only five to ten pet 
cent of the people and that this 
intellectual aristocracy can be iden 
tified after about four years ol 
primary schooling. Obviously, the 
curriculum itself and the degree to 
which it is mastered will be affected 
by the learning capacity of the pu- 
pils. Were the gymnasiums, lycees, 
and other European — secondary 
schools open to all of the children 
of all of the people as they are in 
the United States, achievement 
standards would plummet rapidly. 


Change in Promotion 

The common and _ peculiarly 
American assumption that every 
youngster has the right to free pub- 
lic education through the secondary 
school level has resulted, not only 
in an expanded range of achieve- 
ment, but also in changes in the 
promotion policy, in the systems of 
grading and reporting to parents, 
in the addition of scores of non- 
academic courses calculated to meet 
the needs and capacities of the 
pupils who have difficulty in learn 
ing from books and doing abstract 
thinking. The graded elementary 
school, with its provision for the 
mastery of certain skills and the 
acquisition of certain bodies of 
factual information within a spec- 
ified time limit, has not been 
maintained in the United States 
for several decades, except as con- 
venient fiction. The skeleton of the 
traditional high school curriculum 
with its intellectual disciplines, is 
obscured by the growing flesh of 
vocational and life adjustment 
courses. 

It all begins long before the 
child goes to school. For about five 
or six years his ear drums are bar- 
raged by language—the language 
of parents, relatives, and the kids 


AVERAGE 


LEARNERS 


in the neighborhood. Conditioned 
by the quality and quantity ol 
these experiences and by the acuity 
and retentiveness of the child's 
mind, he comes to school. He may 
come from a bleak home in which 
he has seen few or no books o1 
magazines, in which the language 
is limited, careless, slovenly. He 
mav have control over a few hun 
dred speech sounds which he can 
use awkwardly to communicate 
simple, elementary concepts. Often 
he has no consciousness of sentence 
structure, expressing himself in 
monosyllables or sentence frag 
ments. He may have the mental 
capacity of a four or five year old 

Conversely, his comfortable, at 
tractive home may be full of books 
and magazines, his family highly 
literate, the language precise and 
varied, with a wide range of con- 
versational subject matter. He may 
already have remarkable facility 
in the use of literally thousands ol 
words, can manipulate them into 
the varied sentence structures ol 
fluent adults. He has a six year old 
body, may have the acquisitive 
alert mind of a ten or eleven veat 
old. 

Between these extremes, tum 
bling into the normal curve, comes 
the mass of wriggling, squirming 
humanity which is prodded into 
squads of twenty-five, thirty, o1 
unhappily, thirty-five, forty, and 
even forty-five, to be inducted irto 
the use of the cluster of language 
skills which can open to them the 
wisdom and imagination of the 
ages. 

What Standards? 

When reasonable standards of 
learning are set for the “average 
child, the fast-learning pupil is 
hardly challenged and, in large ur- 
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ban communities, the lower third 
simply will not make standard 
progress during the year. The Rob- 
ins and Bluebirds will be able to 
learn from second grade books afte 
a vear of instruction, but what of 
the Sparrows? The ground rules of 
the graded school demand _ that 
they “fail” and repeat the grade. 
For a variety of reasons, educa 
tional, psychological, and eco- 
nomic, you can’t make the ground 
rules stick. Years ago the Sparrows 
were jostled and never saw the in- 
side of a high school. Now they go 
into the second grade, the third, 
commonly without retardation. 
Che Robins make more than nor- 
mal progress each, the Sparrows 
less. Each year the gap widens un- 
til the range of difference is so 
great after six or eight years that 
large group teaching with the same 
textbooks and the same curriculum 
becomes somewhat ridiculous. 


Obviously, the trouble with a 
graded school which enrolls and 
holds all children is that a “grade” 
means that a group of skills must 
be mastered in an agriculturally 
originated “year” of about 200 
days. The differences in language 
background and learning ability 
among human eings are so great 
that the same amount of learning 
cannot be managed during the 
same amount of time by all pupils 


Some need more time. 


Primary is Ungraded 

Ihe first three grades in the St. 
Louis Public Schools are organized 
into what educators call an “un- 
graded” primary school, although 
erade designations are still used for 
record and statistical purposes. The 
three “grades’’- have been reorgan- 
ived into five stages of growth or 
“levels” of skill in reading, spell- 
ing, writing, speaking, and hand- 
writing. Teachers keep a levels rec- 
ord sheet for each pupil and record 
thereon a pupil's mastery of each 
skill when he demonstrates that he 
has learned it. Each pupil works 
at his own rate. Thus although an 
average learner usually works 
through three “levels” during the 
first year, the slow learner may 
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master only one or two. At the end 
of the year most pupils move to 
gether to another teacher, who con 
tinues to work through the levels, 
whatever they may be. In this way 
pupils move systematically through 
the fundamental skills at their own 
rates, and instruction and learning 
material is adjusted to their ca 
pacities. This program has been 
extended through the cighth grade 
in the elementary schools and_ is 
continued in the high schools. 

The curriculum in’ American 
schools is so arranged that during 
the first three years the rudimen 
tary but basic language art skills 
of reading, spelling, and writing 
should be mastered. Beginning 
with Grade 4, they are used as the 
tools of further learning. If a child 
enters the fourth grade without the 
basic learning tools, his chances of 
mastering them become slimmer 
with each succeeding year. 


Special Classes 

When _ slow-learning St. Louis 
pupils have had three years of post- 
kindergarten teaching and have not 
acquired the basic language art 
skills to the extent that they can 
read independently ofa_ teacher, 
speak, write, and spell well enough 
to express themselves coherently, 
they are given the additional teach 
ing they need by being organized 
into “Rooms of 20.” They are as 
signed a teacher who has particu 
lar interest and skill in handling 
such pupils. The teacher is not 
held to the usual time restrictions 
of subject matter, bears down on 
the teaching of the basic learning 
tools—the three R’s. She teaches 
twenty pupils instead of the usual 
thirty-five or forty, and hammers 
away for one semester—or two, if 
necessary—to get the necessary re 
sults. 

During the past five years the 
pupils have consistently shown 
about twice the normal progress in 
the skills while in these rooms. A 
number of them have become su 
perior performers when, after a 
year of such retardation, they have 
moved on into the middle grades. 

Although from thirty-five to fifty 


such rooms are organized each s¢ 
mester, there are never cnough to 
bring all pupils up to these min 
imum standards required for typ 
ical fourth year textbooks. Some 
small schools do not have twenty 
such pupils Scores of large schools 
in overcrowded and underpriy 
ileged parts ol the city need five on 
six such rooms, cannot aflord the 
building space for even one, Thi 
teacher shortage also sharply cur 
tails the number of rooms which 
can be maintained with only 
twenty pupils 

For these pupils and tor the 
hundrds which come into the St 
Louis schools annually from other 
parts of the country where they 
often have not had adequate edu 
cational opportunities, the St 
Louis school system maintains the 
most extensive public school read 
ing clinic service in the country 
The city’s 130-0dd_ elementary 
schools are organized into five dis 
tricts, and each district is served by 
one of the five city clinics 
Reading Clinics 

\ major function of the clinic is 
to provide a diagnostic service to 
the district schools. When a middle 
or upper grade pupil is having 
trouble in reading, the teacher, 
through the school _ principal 
schedules a half-day clinic appoint 
ment. The pupil is given a physica! 
examination, a carelul — visual 
screening test, and audiometer test 
to identify possible physical or 
sensory handicaps. He takes an in 
dividual mental performance test 
to show his learning capacity, a 
number of silent and oral reading, 
spelling, and other tests, The clinic 
teacher makes a painstaking analy 
sis of the pupil's reading habits 
and sends a summary of the find 
ings and recommendations for 
treatment to the sending school 


When the 


severe for the classroom teacher to 


retardation is too 


deal with, the pupil is assigned to 
the clinic for remedial teaching 
Continuing to attend his home 
school, he reports to the clinic sey 
eral times weekly for forty-five min 
ute periods of intense individual 


ized instruction by a clinic teacher 





This teacher, trained in diagnostic 
and remedial methods, has avail 
able every kind of reading aid, 
reading material, and instrument 
which can be had. When the child 
has gained enough skill to enable 
him to participate profitably in the 
learning activity in his classroom, 
he is released from the clinic and 
another on the waiting list takes 
his place. Even under this intensive 
treatment there are some failures, 
but there are also a gratifying num 
ber of spectacular rescues. Each 
year a growing number of adults 
take time to drop in at their clinic 


alma maters to give a word of grat 


itude to the teachers who have 


opened the wonderful world of 
hooks to them. 

The retention of nearly all pu 
pils in the schools at least until 
the age of sixteen has made neces 
sary these and other adjustments in 
a once simple graded school with 
a tight curriculum consisting ol 
the tools of literacy and the in 
tellectual disciplines. Indeed, the 
curricular tinkering has gone on at 
such a rate that the current con 
cern of many educators is for the 
able students who learn readily 
from books and who, it is now felt, 
have been neglected. There is no 
doubt that many bright pupils cde 
velop habits of slovenliness and 
laziness in the regular classrooms, 
where the work is geared to the 
average pupils and slowed down 
further by the slow learners. It is 
also a simple matter for bright sec- 
ondary school students to pick 
their way judiciously through a 
plethora of elective subjects and a 
minimum number of substantial 
curricular offerings to a high school 
diploma which has become a more 
valid certificate of attendance than 


of learning. 


Rapid Learners Segregated 
\lthough there is some contro 
versy about the desirability of seg 
regating rapid learners, experience 
during the past five semesters in 
nine elementary school centers in 
the St. Louis Public Schools has 
been highly encouraging. Fast- 
learning pupils are identified in 
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filth grade, enter the program in 
the sixth, continue through the 
eighth. As these pupils make up 
a small percentage of the school 
population, they must be old 
enough to travel to one of the 
nine centers scattered about the 
city. Teachers with interest in and 
aptitude for teaching bright pupils 
are selected for these classes. The 
teachers drive hard for a high level 
of academic performance and the 
development of efficient work 
habits. Pupils have daily instruc- 
tion in French from teachers who 
are fluent in the language. Sixth 
graders this year are being given 
intensive training in rapid read- 
ing and in reading-study skills. 
Fighth graders are taking high 
school courses in French, General 
Science, and Algebra, will enter the 
secondary schools with advanced 
standing. 

Many of these pupils have al- 
ready become accustomed to get- 
ting good grades with a minimum 
of effort, have developed poor study 
habits, dash off academic chores in 
differently. In classrooms in which 
the competition is lively and stim- 
ulating, the standards high and 
exacting, there are preliminary 
howls of indignation at taxing 
homework assignments, and of 
anguish when the first report cards 
are issued. The curious but com- 
mon notion that segregation for 
educational purposes is “undem- 
ocratic” and that the products will 
therefore be a passel of insufferably 
arrogant eggheads is being dis- 
pelled. Measures of social adjust- 
ment of these pupils show even 
greater gains than in the academic 


areas. 


Three-Track 
Secondary Program 

\nother recent move in the di- 
rection of providing learning op- 
portunities more precisely adjusted 
to the wide range of differences in 
capacity and achievement found in 
the public schools is a proposed 
“three-track” secondary school pro- 
gram which is scheduled to begin 
during the current year. 

Under this plan, students who 


enter the city high schools will be 


routed, on the basis of performance 
in the elementary schools and upon 
objective measures of capacity and 
achievement, into one of three 
“tracks,” or squences of courses de- 


signed to meet their abilities. Stu- 


dents who are able to quality lor 


the first or upper track will have 
higher quantitative and qualitative 
requirements for graduation than 
will others. The number of high 
school credits required will be 
higher than in the past. and the 
course sequences through the fou 
vears will require more work in 
English, History, Algebra, Geom- 
etry, Trigonometry, Chemistry, 
Physics and foreign languages, and 
electives will be fewer. Programs 
for the average student, which will 
include college preparatory _ s¢ 
quences, will be flexible. although 
they will also be more closely 
geared to the student's capacity. 
he third track programs will be 
as practical as possible, with much 


vocational and citizenship content. 


To deal intelligently with edu 
cational problems, it is important 
to understand the tremendous 
change which has taken place in 
the school population, particularly 
in large urban communities like 
St. Louis. Happy solutions are not 
so simple as they often appear to 
a casual observer. At anv rate, the 
perpetuation of our cultural her- 
itage cannot be assured merely by 
teaching the alphabet earlier or by 
giving more homework or by flunk 
ing all pupils who do not meet 
classical educational standards. It’s 
real tough these days. 





BOND ISSUE PASSES 
FOR FREEMAN SCHOOL 


Construction of a new highschool 


building at Freeman for Reorganized 
School District No. 1 of Cass County 
started recently. A $255,000 bond issue 
to pay for the building carried with 
only 23 opposing votes 

Ten school districts combined in 
the reorganization which included the 
town systems of Westline. Cleveland 
and Freeman. Twenty teachers are 
now employed in the system and more 
will be added next year. W. M. Tucker 
is the superintendent a1 \\ M 


Campbell is principal 
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TREND TOWARD Lancer Hix S cHooLs 


By Oscar G. Schupp 
Statistician 
Dr. Bernard H. Voges 
Director, School Finance 
and Statistics 
State Dept. of Education 


HE number of pupils enrolled 
Tis a high school has, without 
doubt, an important impact on the 
program of educational oflerings. 
One of the possible measures of the 
curricular program is observed 
when the trend of the number of 
high schools grouped by size of the 


pupil enrollment is noted, 


\ review of the size of high 
school districts by pupil enrollment 
should thereltore be of interest. ‘The 
graph prepared in connection with 
this review shows the numbers ol 
high school districts by size of en 
rollment since 1942-43. There are 
two fundamentally important ob 


servations: 


1. The total number of high 
school districts has decreased 220 in 
the fourteen year period. This ob 
servation is challenging if consid 
ered along with the fact that re- 
duction in the number of high 
school districts has occurred along 
with an increasing enrollment ol 
pupils. It is obvious, therefore, that 
there seems to be a trend toward 
somewhat larger enrollments in 
the remaining number of high 
schools. Larger enrollments should 
help to strengthen the breadth of 
offerings lor the pupils enrolled in 
the schools. For many years Mis 
souri has been criticized for being 
a state which has a very high pet 
centage ol small high schools as 
measured by pupil enrollment. Let 
us look at the current facts. During 
last school vear there was 32% O1 
17g Of the high school districts in 
Missouri having less than 100 pu 
pils enrolled. Fourteen years ago 
j12 Missouri school districts, o1 
53°. had less than 100 pupils en 
rolled. In other words, in the four 


(See High Schools, P. 42) 
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SLSTA SPRING CONVENTION 


By Dr. Robert D. Snyder 


Teachers in St. Louis City and adjoining counties 
invited. Non-members SLSTA admitted on MSTA 
membership receipt and Illinois teachers on NEA 


membership cards. 


St. Louis Suburban 


HE 
Teachers 


hold its spring convention — this 


\ssociation will 


vear in Kiel Auditorium, March 20 
and 21. This meeting is our top 
activity of the year. In Exhibition 
Hall of Kiel Auditorium there will 
be many fine exhibits of books, sup 
plies, equipment, and materials 
of interest to teachers. These 


exhibits, if properly examined 


and studied, provide oppor- 


tunity for professional growth 
and development in the same man- 
ner that good speakers and work 
shops do. More than 100 of these 
exhibits will be ready for visitors 
by 4 p.m., Thursday. We hope 
teachers will come in for an hour 
or two of browsing before going 
up to Convention Hall for the 
evening program at 8 p.m. 

The many problems associated 
with Russia will be before us in 
rather heated fashion for the next 
few months, at least. There is 
much comment to the effect that 
we should work out some form of 
peaceful co-existence with Rus- 
sia, and there is the op- 
posite view to the effect that 
we should never _ trust Rus- 
sia to live up to her agreements if 
we could indeed work out any 
with her. Communism, as we know 
it, is diametrically opposed to 
democracy, and it seems difficult 
for the two to live side by side in 
peace. Perhaps we should know 
more about Communism. With 
this thought in mind, we have se- 
cured Herbert Philbrick, who 
worked for nine years as a spy for 
the FBI in gathering evidence of 
subversive activities of the Com- 
munists in this country. Mr. Phil- 
brick will tell this story to our 
members Thursday evening, March 


® 


20, at 8 p.m. We anticipate that 
Convention Hall will be filled for 
this session, since we are admitting 
members of the families of our 
teachers, and we are also admitting 
Illinois people on their N.E.A. 
membership cards and teachers of 
adjoining counties on their M.S. 
T.A. membership cards. We sug- 
gest that you come to Kiel Audi- 
torium early, look over the dis- 
plays, then go to the Hall around 
seven o'clock to be sure of getting 
a seat. Because of the timeliness of 
Mr. Philbrick’s subject, “I Led 
Three Lives,” we believe the at- 
tendance will be greatly increased. 

Friday morning will be devoted 
to professional workshop. It is our 
feeling, shared by Commissioner 
Wheeler, that the classroom teach- 
er does not have opportunity to 
know the State Department of 
Education—plans, policies and 
personnel—as well as they should, 
and vice versa. We are trying to 
bring the two closer together with 
this program. This is an oppor- 
tunity for the teachers to meet 
with Department of Education 
personnel and ask the questions 
they want answered from the top 
professional leadership of our 
State. 

Commissioner Hubert Wheeler 
and assistant commissioners, H. 
Pat Wardlaw, and H. Kenneth 
Kirchner, and perhaps others, will 
hold two sessions of an hour each 
on administrative and supervisory 
matters and problems of interest 
to classroom teachers. If there are 
matters of school administration 
that bother you, have your ques- 
tions ready. Paul Greene will talk 
and handle questions on certifica- 
tion and teacher education; Dr. 
Bernard Voges will discuss school 


finance for teachers; Richard 5S. 
Dabney will lead the sessions on 
special education; Raymond A 
Roberts will discuss school cu 
riculum in the light oi recent de 
velopments, and G. I Donahoe 
will tell us about teacher retire 
ment and answer questions. Each 
of these men has agreed to hold 
two sessions, at 9:30 and it a.m. 
so that teachers may attend two 
departmental meetings. [here will 
be a long luncheon hour from 12 
to 2:30, so that our affiliated groups 
and others may set up luncheon 
meetings. 

At 2:30 p.m. Will Rogers, Jr., 
will give one of his delightful 
humorous lectures. He will speak 
on present day conditions in 
America as his father would see 
them. Mr. Rogers is an outstand 
ing stage personality, greatly in 
demand, and when he uses the 
philosophy and mannerisms of his 
illustrious father, he is irresistible. 
We believe you will thoroughly 
enjoy this homespun evaluation of 
America Today. We will have fine 
musical programs to offer before 
each general session, and we hope 
to have personal greetings from 
Dr. Everett Keith, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. 

We are attempting to balance our 
program with top-flight entertain- 
ing information on world affairs 
of current importance with a pro- 
fessional workshop under the di- 
rection of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Hubert Wheeler and _ his 
excellent staff. We _ believe this 
will be an opportunity for our 
teachers to make direct contact 
with State Department of Educa 
tion personnel. The fine work of 
the personnel of the Missouri 
State Department of Education, 
under its able leadership, has been 
given national recognition 
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et’s Not Get 
aught in a Nut 


W. Lloyd Johns, 
Principal, Ophelia 
Parish Junior High School 


Kirksville 


OST every school principal 
el the “nut-shell”’ 
feeling. Sure, you know what I 
mean. There seems to be so man 
details to this business of managing 
a school that your own office and 
school become your “nut-shell,” 
and you practically never get out! 

You not only let yourself be- 
come trapped, but you even begin 
to feel indispensable. ‘I don’t know 
what they would do here without 
me,” you say to yourself. More 
serious, maybe you even mean it! 

And then comes the most serious 
“step” in your regression. You not 
only feel that you are indispensable 
in your own shell, you decide that 
your shell is better than anyone 
else’s. A spirit of nationalism, if 
vou will, seems to invade your 
thinking. Now, this is not always 
expressed in terms of—“I have the 
best shell’ —but rather the princi- 
pal’s subtle approach—-““No other 
shell is quite as good as mine.” 
Sneaky, eh? 
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Certainly this is an exaggerated 
illustration, used to influence vou 
thinking, but even in practice, 
many principals find it dificult to 
think or speak in terms of a total 
system, rather than just then 
building. 

One technique | know being 
used to foster the more desirable 
svstem-wide “esprit-de-con ps” is 
utilized in the Kirksville Public 
Schools. 


Continuous Visitations 

Superintendent O. Wayne Phil 
lips has strongly suggested a con 
tinuous visitation program to the 
Kirksville principals. “I want you 
to become acquainted with all ad 
ministrators, programs, and _ staff 
members in our entire school sys 
tem,” recommends Phillips, who 
further says, “It is much better for 
our community relations if you can 
speak in a positive fashion, from 
personal experience, about every 
one of our schools.” 

Co-operation and understanding 
among principals is greatly en 
hanced by such a program. The 
often encountered feeling of su- 
periority because of grade levels or 
socio-economic school population 
is eliminated. 

One Kirksville principal said, “I 


Shell! 


only went to other buildings when 
| had business to conduct, and 
even then felt like an intruder.’ 
Now we all have a better unde 


standine of one another, and are 


naturally more helplul, and more 
at ease working together. We are 
ill on the “first-string,” so to speak, 


ol a professional team. 


Good public relations is not the 
principals’ foremost purpost but 
it should be one of our main pur- 
poses Remember, schools ilways 
have public relations, but ou job 
is to make the relations good. Per 


sonally entire 


interpreting the 
school program, from first hand ex 
perience, is certainly one positive 


step we can all take 


Mr. Principal, | heartily recom 
mend that you take some time to 
become familiar with the adminis 
trators, their programs, and _ staff 
in your entire school system—all 
the wav from the kindergarten 
class to the senior high. It will help 
you gain a fresh outlook on your 
own job and system. Also im 
portant, it will give satisfaction to 
you because of your varied services 


in the school system 
Remember, some principals 
never die, they stay in their shell 


and end up in the “nut bowl!" 
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Classroom Teachers Propose New Constitution 


This proposed constitution and by- 
laws of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association will be voted on at the 
annual business meeting of the De- 
partment to be held in Columbia, Mis- 
souri, April 12, 1958. 


Preamble 
Wi the classroom teachers of Missouri 
and embers — of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, in recognition of 
our colmon purposes and in a. spirit of 
professional unity, do hereby adopt this 
constitution for the Department of Class 








room Teachers In doing so we declare 
this Department to be an integral, perma 
nent, and vital part of the Missouri State 


Teachers Association and of the National 
Edueation Association 


Article One—Name 
The ame of this Department shall be the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
Misseuri State Teachers Association 








Article Two—Purposes 
rhe purpeses of this Department shall be: 
Sex 1 To work for improved eduea 
tional opportunities for all the children 
and vouth of the stats 








Se : re work unceasingly fo high 
and well-rounded qualifications for teach- 
ers nd for improved edueational facil 
ities 

Sex fo seek to equip youth for dem 
ecratic citizenship and world understand 
ing 


Sec. 4 To urge teachers to assume thei 
responsibilities as citizens and to exercise 
their rights and privileges as such 

Sec. 5 ro encourage within our schools 
active participation of classroom teachers 
in the formulation of educational policies 

Sec. 6 ro advance the high ideals and 
standards of the teaching profession by 
promoting the observance of the code of 
thics adopted by the Mis 
Preachers Association 

‘ 7 acquaint the publie with our 
educational program; our problems, our 
purposes, and our achievements 

Sex S lo work for adequate remun 
eration and professional security for all 
teachers of the state 

Sec. & To promote the organization of 
local classreom teacher associations and 
to bring the associations into relations of 
mutual assistance and cooperation 

Se 1”) «6‘To give whole-hearted support 
to the Missouri State Teachers Association 
nd te the National Educational Associ 
atler 


professional 
sourl State 
Se 7 I 


Article Three—Membership 
Se Any classroom teacher who is 
a menily of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association shall be considered a member 
of this Department 


Ne 2 Any retired classroom teacher 
Who is member of the Missouri State 
Preachers Association shall be considered an 


associate member of the Department with 
‘full privileges except the right to vote 
or hold office 
Ser rhe term classroom teacher’ 
shall mean any person devoting a major 
f his time to classroom teaching 
or to allied work considered in the local 
salary schedule as teaching, provided such 
person shall have no power of rating other 
te 


let rs ! st Vict 


portion «o 


Article Four—Officers 


s rhe ele tive officers of this De 
par ent shall be the president, the first 
vice-president the second vice-president 
the recording secretary the treasurer 
and a directs from each district of the 
Missout State lreachers Association. The 
corresponding secretary and the editor of 
the bulletin shall be appointed by the 


president with the approval of the board 
se 2 rhe president the first vice 


president the second vice-president the 





recording secretary, and the treasurer 
shall be elected for terms of one year, or 
until their successors can be elected and 
installed rh first vice-president shall 
succeed to the presidency In the event 
the first vice-president is unable to serve 
ax president the second vice-president 
shall suecemd to the presideney 
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Sec. 3 The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the elective and appointive of 
ficers; the retiring president, who shall 
serve as in ex-officio member thie one 
director from each district, to be elected 
by the Department (The voting power 
shall be delegated to the elective officers.) 

Sec. 4 Each district director shall be 
elected for a term of three years. The Ex 
ecutive Committee shall have power to 
fill any vacaney occurring after the annual 
meeting; such appointees shall hold of 
fice only until the General Election at the 
next annual meeting, at which time the 
unexpired term shall be filled by election 

See. 5 All officers shall be elected by 
a majority vote of the members present 
ind voting. The election shall be held at 
the annual business meeting of the De 
partment in accordance with the pro 
cedures set forth in Law II of the by 
laws 

Sec. 6 The Executive Committee mem 
bers shall attend all board meetings. Two 
annual absences, without valid reason 
shail constitute a notification of resigna 
tion 

Sec. 7 Any active member of this De 
partment shall be eligible to hold office 
or to serve on any committee of the De 
partment 








Article Five—Meetings 
Sec. 1 The annual business meeting of 
the Department shall be held in conjune 
tion with the Spring Conference of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers unless 
otherwise authorized by the Executive 
Committe 
Sec 2 The newly elected Executive 
Committee shall meet immediately follow 
ing the spring meeting and at such times 
is the president deems necessary 


Article Six—Handhbook 
\ Director's Handbook shall be prepared 
and made available for each member of 
the Executive Committes 


Article Seven—Amendments 

See 1 This Constitution may be 
amended at any annual business meeting 
of the Department by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting, pro- 
vided that the proposed amendment has 
been submitted in writir 
of the Department at k 
to the annual meeting 

Sec. 2. The proposed amendment shall 
be published in the “School and Com 
nunity” not later than the month preced 
ing the annual meeting, [or in the event 
this is not possible, all members shall be 
notified through their local associations 
not later than 21 days preceding the an 
nual meeting.] 


to the secretary 
t @) days prior 





BY-LAWS 
Law One—Rules of Order 
Robert's Rules of Order, Revised, shall 
govern the proceedings of this Depart 


ment 

Law Two—Elections 
Sec, 1 \t the annual business meeting 
of the Department, the following officers 
shall be elected president first vice 
president second vice-president record 
ing secretary treasurer ind a= direetor 


from each district having a vacaney 

Sec. 2 Bexinning with the annual meet 
ing in 1958S, the district directors shall be 
elected in the following manner: Directors 
from the Southwest, Northeast Saint 
Joseph, and Saint Louis County shall be 
ted for one year Directors from the 
Saint Louis, Northwest, and Central dis 
tricts shall be elected for two years, Direc 
tors from Kansas City, South Central and 
Southeast districts shall be elected for 
three years Thereafter all directors shall 
be elected for a three year term 

See. 3 Nominations for all officers shall 
v0 made by a nominating committee ap 
pointed yy the president and approved 
by the Executive Committee. This com 
mittee shall consist of one member from 
each district. Additional nominations may 
be made from the floor 


Law Three—Duties of the Officers 
Sec. 1 The president shall appoint a 
corresponding secretary and the editor of 
the bulletin with the approval of the 
board 


Sex 2 The president shall presids 
all meetings of the Executive Committe 
He shall appoint all standing and special 
committees and shal! serve as an ex-officio 
member of each of these committees, Witl 
the assistance of the Executive Com 
mittee he shall pre re programs and pre 
mote all activities of the Department 











See. 3 The president shall submit the 
proposed budget of the Department t 
the Executive Board of — the Missouri 
State Teachers Association 

See j fhe first vice-president shall 


issist the president in his duties and i: 
the absence of the president shall assum« 
the leadership of the Department 

See. 5. The seeond vice-president shal 





succeed to the first vice-presideney ir 
ease the office of first vice-presidency i- 
vacated for any reason ut the secon 
vice-president) shall net succeed auto 
matically to the presidency 

Sex 6. The seeretary shall keep = ar 


accurate re ord of all proceedings at the 
meetings of the Department and of the 
Executive Committee and shall prepare 
an annual report for the Missouri Stat 
Teachers Association 





sec. 4 The treasurer, with the presi 
dent shall sign vouchers in duplicat« 
for expenditures tuthorized by the 
Executive Committee. He shall keep ar 


accurate record of all money thus ex 
pended 

Sec. & The Executive Committee shall 
carry on the general work of the 
zation as directed by its membership 
shall assist the president in the prepara 
tion of programs fer the Department 
shall decide upon the time and place oft 
meetings, shall authorize the expenditures 
of funds, and shall serve as the poli 
making body of the organization 

On or before the 31st day of April oft 
each year the Executive Committee shal 
prepare a budget setting forth the pro 
posed expenditures to be made by this 
Department during the ensuing year 
This budget shall be submitted to Tl 
Executive Board of the Missouri Stat 
Teachers Association in the manner pre 
seribed in these By-Laws 

Sec. 9 All new officers shall assuni 
their respective duties immediately fol 
lowing the annual business meeting. Ma 
terials contingent to each office shall be 
in the hands of each new officer withir 
30 days after the election 

Sec. 10. The distriet directors shall er 
courage classreom teachers throughout 
the state to take an active part in the 
work of the Department and to maintai: 
membership in the local, state ind na 
tional professional organizations. The dis 
trict directors shall encourage and assist 
in the promotion of a Classroom Teachers 
Day program in the teachers colleges and 
universities of each district 

















Law Four—Vacancies 
he Kxecutive Committe shall hay 
power to fill any vacaney occu 





the annunl meeting, but an offieer thus 
ippointed shall hold office only until 
the next annual meeting. when the ut 


expired term shall be filled by electior 


Law Five— imittees 








Standing Committees 1 in ippointes 
by the president as authorized by the 
Department or rN ixecutive Co 
mittee. Such committees, in nature scop 
ind purpose, shall be patterned after those 
of the Department of Classroom Teacher 
of the National Edueation Associatior 





Law Six — Amendments 

Sec 1 These by-laws may be amend 
at any nnua usiness meeting ef fl 
Department by majority vote of tl 
members present rn voting provide 
that the proposed am dm has 
submitted in writing to the secretary 
the Department at least 60 days prior t 
the annual meeting 

Sec 2 Ihe proposed mendmen sl 


be published in the School and ¢ 


munity not later thar tl ontl pr 
ceding the annual meeting rv ir the 
event this is not possible all member 


shall be notified through their loca 
associations not later than 21 days p 
ceeding the annual meeting 
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By Fay Hudnall 
Fairmont School 


Kansas City 


“Miss Hudnall, why haven't we 
ever heard of these musicians be 
fore?” Susie Crandall’s big blue 
eves were wide with interest and 
her chubby little body squirmed as 
she asked me the question. “Why, 
Susie, I suppose someone in the 
class has heard these names be 
fore,” 1 began, looking around fon 
an answering hand. “I know how 
to play the ‘William Tell Oven 
ture’ by Rossini on my violin,” 
Dick Haines contributed, lifting his 
dark, brooding eyes from the book 
in his hand and staring at me. 

This would be my beginning! | 
decided. Why should my 39 pupils 
continue their lives without the in 
fluence of really great music? In 
this day of rock and roll it was 
refreshing for the children to watch 
Dick tune his violin the next day, 
and though they didn’t understand 
the music he played, they listened 
intently and clamored for more. 

I had been led into the appreci 
ation of really good music gently 
but firmly in a fine course at one 
of our big universities. Could I get 
my pupils to -become enthusiastic 
about it, too? It was worth the at 


tempt. 


Records are Necessary 

\ll teachers do not have a boy 
and his violin. But they do have 
the other things I used. First, they 
have social studies books, with 
which they spend most of the yea 
teaching about Asia and Europe. 
Many great composers came from 


these areas. As the composers are 
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studied, the teacher can play then 
music over and over. Second, rec 
ords are a necessity. | am fortunat 
that the department of music edu 
cation in my school system has an 
excellent collection — ol records 
which may be checked out. 

At first I checked out records 
like “Tubby the “Tuba” and 
“Rusty ino Orchestraville” to a¢ 
quaint the children with the in 
struments of the orchestra. Alte 
this, | meved on to the records ol 
the composers. “We're studying 
Italy tomorrow and will listen to 
the “Pines of Rome” by Respighi, 
I announced one day. “Want me to 
play Rossini again?” Dick was 
quick to ask. 

Impatient hands tugged at me 
at recess as Susie begged to hea 
Dick’s violin once again, and |] 
was utterly amazed at the interest 
shown by the class as the children 
urged me to check out more reé 
ords. 

I know many readers will think 
that there is not enough time to 
guide pupils toward better music 
when one teacher instructs in all 
subjects in the sixth grade, but it 
is so rewarding! I tried two ways 
which worked quite well. First, | 
set aside a few minutes one alter 
noon a week and played the re¢ 
ords. Another way was to. play 
records when I had finished a class 
a few minutes early or to take time 
after the children came in at noon 
Music at this time seems very re 
laxing to pupils. 

Looking around my room, | 


watched the intent little faces 


Soon many were demanding the 


PUPILS CAN 
LEARN TO LOVE 


GOOD MUSIC ... 


records, rolling out long tithes and 


composers without batting an eve! 
\s thrilled as they, my lace must 


have reflected their interest a To 
listened to music thev had learned 
to love. OL course, we all enjoved 
the rhythm of the music with ou 


hands and feet 


Grateful Children 

Results? Near the end of school | 
had the class write how they felt 
about the year-long pioject. Only 
two reported they didn’t like is 
kind” of music better than betor 
listening to the records. Many of 
them were so grateltul thes expres 
sed their appreciation for listenis 
to classical music and hoped they 
would have the opportunity to con 
tinue it. “Gee, Miss Hudnall, I've 
loved your music,” Susie's wistful 
little face was upturned to mine 
the last day of school Not MY 


music, Susie—the great composers 


music,” [| began. “T know she 
sighed, hitching her pony-tai | 
just wish I could tell you how 


much I've loved hearing it 

My eyes went beyond = Susi 
where Dick’s dark head was bent 
over his desk. Just then, his dark 
eves lerreted into mihe and | sav 
his long, musicianly hands tremble 
as I heard him say, “It has been 
wonderful. We've lived in anothei 
world all veaa 

And that is just the way I feel 
My 3g pupils and I lived in an 
other world. You too, as a teaches 
can set aside time for listening to 
vreat music. It will be time well 
spent. Think of the dividends it 


will pay in the years to come! 
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In Brief 


HE Missouri breakfast at the NEA meeting 
in Cleveland has been scheduled for 7:30 A.M., 


Tuesday, July 1. The first meeting of the Missouri 


delegation will follow immediately. Missouri head- 
quarters will be Room 441, Statler Hotel. All Mis- 
sourians in attendance are invited to spend as much 
time there as their schedules will permit. 

Ihe Reading Circle Committee meets on March 
8 to formulate plans for the coming year. New copy 
rights are being received and the new lists will be 
available by July 1. One of the best collections of 
elementary library books anywhere is here at the 
Teachers Building. Let us make use of it in the selec 
tion of materials. 

Ovel 
policies have been issued Missouri teachers through 


11,000 Horace Mann automobile insurance 


the Association. This has been done by mail, with 
money-saving participants the best advertisers. 

The group plan of health and accident insurance 
continues to be improved. It is something to say that 
in anv school district if half the teachers regardless of 
number carry the insurance, any teacher can take it 
regardless of physical condition. It is even more 
significant that teachers when they retire can keep 
the hospital, surgical, and major medical coverage 
with the same rates and benefits. Teachers should 
heed this opportunity before it is gone forever. 

Recognition is due the State Department of Educa- 
tion for its effective leadership in the field of cu 
riculum development and the many _ individuals 
serving on the different committees who have given 
unstintingly of their time and effort. 

The convention bureaus in St. Louis and Kansas 
City are cooperating wholeheartedly in working with 
the hotels to assure that any confirmed reservation 1s 
honored at future meetings of the Association. Diff 
culty was experienced in St. Louis. We have been 
assured that it will not happen again. This does not 
mean that those who drive in early in the morning 
instead of coming in the evening before may not 
have to wait until check out time to get their rooms. 
This is to be expected. It does mean that we are hop 
ing and expecting that all confirmed reservations be 
honored. 

The special session of the General Assembly con 
vened on February 3 to make appropriations for the 
fiscal vear beginning July 1, 1958. The Executive 
Budget recommended full financing of the foundation 
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progam for next school year and it is thought that 
the legislature will act favorably. The amount re 
quired is $4,217,851 more than for this year, due 
largely to increased attendance and more teachers 
The Governor indicated when issuing the call that 
additional subjects might be placed on the agenda 
for consideration after the session got under wav. 
The big task is the financing of our public schools. 
Leaders in every school district should determine 
their needs now and for the next five or ten vears 
These needs should be effectively interpreted to all 
the public and especially those in government. Size 
and import justifies a continuous reappraisal of the 
financing of public schools at all levels of govern 
ment. Copies of the revised booklet, Facts About the 
Financial Needs of Missouri’s Public Schools. are 


available on request. 


Leadership Conference 


The eighth state-wide leadership conference for 
community associations, sponsored by the Missouri 
State Teachers Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association, will again be held at the Bunker 
Hill Ranch Resort, the week of August 11-15, 1958. 
Letters have gone to the presidents and secretaries 
of community associations inviting them to proceed 
Each 
association is entitled to one delegate. Meals and 


with the selection of delegates. community 
lodging for delegates will be provided. The delegates 
are to be officers or potential leaders in our com 
munity associations next year, individuals who are 
genuinely interested in building more effective pro 
fessional organizations. 

This conference recognizes the local associations 
as the foundation of our professional structure, offer 
ing the greatest opportunity for improving services, 
standards, and welfare. 

It is encouraging to see many of them becoming 
more active and effective. 

\nv community association will profit immensely 
by having a well chosen delegate in attendance. |: 
is a vital part of the Association’s program of pro 
fessionalization. 


With delegates in attendance from the district 
associations and the departments of the Association, 
this leadership conference is broadly representative 
of all the profession and affords an opportunity un 


equalled for its further unification. 
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A Social Scientist 


IN EVERY SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSROOM 


By Charles E. Gray, Jr. 


Chairman, History Department 
Parkview Highschool 
Springfield, Missouri 


IT HIN the short span ol 

WV a few years our nation has 
had to assume the responsibilities 
of world leadership. We are pres- 
ently in an ideological conflict in 
which the stakes are extremely 
high. The very survival of ow 
institutions and ways of life de 
pends upon the outcome of this 
struggle for men’s minds. 

In these circumstances the role 
ol the social studies teacher be 
comes increasingly important. Per- 
haps we need to take a critical 
look at what is going on in ow 
highschool] social studies — class- 
rooms. 

In far too many of them the 
more searching questions of teen- 
age students are going unanswered 
or are receiving only half answers. 
This all too frequent state of af- 
fairs is in large part due to the in- 
training of 


adequate academic 


many social studies teachers. 

No one should expect any teach- 
er to have an answer to every con 
ceivable question on the tip of his 
tongue, but at least he should be 
capable of directing the student 
to a reliable source of information. 

This inability of many teachers 
to either answer a question o1 
guide a student in finding an an 
swer elsewhere often forces the 
teacher to pass over or make super 
ficial generalizations about many 
really important subjects. 

When discussing Soviet Russia, 
Johnny is likely to ask his teacher 
a question such as: 

“Why don’t the Russian people 
revolt against their Communist 
government?” 

Too often the reply sounds some 
thing like this: 

“Why Johnny, they can’t be 
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cause olf the seciet police and the 
Russian army which constantly 
keep the people under control.” 

Such over-simplification of a 
complex situation really does not 
qualify as an answer at all. But 
often Johnny finds his teacher can 
add nothing more. 

Perhaps Mary, at another point 
in the same discussion asks 

“Why don’t the Asiatic countries 
realize that we have more to offer 
them than the Communists do?” 

\gain teacher summons all his 
rare genius and answers: 

“Why because they are poor and 
uneducated and are easily swayed 
by clever Communist propaganda.” 

The subject is promptly dropped 
and the class is guided to questions 
for which specific answers can be 
found in the textbook at hand. 

\ teacher well trained in the 
basic subject matter, skills and 
techniques of the social sciences 
would not have to treat inquiring 
minds in this matter. 

By no means is the ability to 
answer questions (or find answers) 
the only “Achilles heel’ of the 
poorly prepared — social studies 
teacher. Equally as important is 
the matter of stimulating and 
maintaining student interest. 

[he social studies teacher, whose 
knowledge goes no further than 
the printed page of a particular 
student textbook, is totally unable 
to furnish the insights, anecdotes 
or historical sidelights that make 
the difference between a dry course 
and one that is exciting, interesting 
and appealing to highschool stu 
dents 

Historical personalities and 
events can be fascinating when 
presented in a background of 
reality instead of cold impersonal 
Caesal 


facts. Julius conquered 


many lands and led an empire, 


but he was also a human being who 


can be brought to life in the class 
room. 
The industrial revolution 


brought about great changes in 
man’s way ol life, but this event 
affected people who actually lived 
and it is important only in terms 
of people 

Only by having adequate aca 
demic training (plus dloing per 
sistent spade work) will the social 
studies teacher have the necessary 
background, depth of knowledge, 
insights and technical skills to make 
his subjects come alive and stimu 
late teenage students 

I certainly do not mean to imply 
that general training in teaching 
techniques and methods is unneces 
sary. It is essential. However, all 
of the teaching techniques in the 
world will be of no avail to the 
teacher unless he is also well 
grounded in his subject matter 
held. 


Ihe successtul social studies 
teac her needs to mastel not only 
general education techniques, but 
also the special techniques and 
skills of his teaching field. His job, 
in the final analysis, is to teach 
social studies, not to teach tech 
niques 

Why are there so many inade 
quately prepared social studies 
teachers in our clasrooms today 
Ihe answer is complex. It is caused 
partially by school and college 


policies, but the current attitude 


ol many teachers is also signifi 
cant factor. 
In the first place many prospec 


tive social studies teachers are not 
properly guided in the selection 
olf their undergraduate courses. and 
emerge from college with a miscel 
laneous conglomeration of courses 
in their teaching field. In addition 


when these same teachers decice 





on graduate work they quite olten 
their field 


spend all or most ol their time in 


avoid courses in and 
education courses. 


This is not entirely their fault, 
since il they seek advancement the 
most lucrative areas are in the fields 
of school administration, counsel- 
ing or cooperative education. Many 
social studies teachers are lost to 


these allied fields, but worse yet, 
the ones who stay find that then 
graduate work is of limited value 
in improving their skill in the 
teaching of social studies. A large 
percentage who direct their grad 
uate training toward the — social 
sciences (and the education courses 
that will aid them as social studies 
teachers) eventually turn to junior 
or senior colleges for advancement. 

So it that, at 


social studies teachers seek advance- 


appears present, 


ment almost anywhere except in 
the highschool social studies class- 
room. Obviously, some basic pol 
icies and attitudes are going to 
have to change before the problem 
of securing more qualified teachers 
is solved. 

visionary 


Belore we make any 


proposals for possible solutions, 


let us first examine what consti 


tutes a well trained social studies 
teacher. Certainly I am not ad 
vocating a Ph.D. in every class 
room. 

\ well rounded undergraduate 
background plus a sincere interest 
in teaching young people is the 
first real essential. On the graduate 
level we need to seek a reasonable 
between and 


balance technique 


method courses on the one hand 
and subject area courses on the 
other hand. 
The greatest emphasis should 
probably be on courses in the 
teaching field. When more teachei 
oriented education courses become 
available this emphasis could be 
adjusted somewhat. In addition to 
academic training the conscientious 
social studies teacher knows that he 
must continually keep abreast ol 
the developments in his field, and 
this means not only reading books, 
but also newspapers, magazines and 


the like. 


In short, the adequately trained 
social studies teacher needs a solid 
foundation in the social sciences, a 
basic understanding of the best 
educational techniques, and must 
also be an unusually well informed 
individual. 

\s with most problems, there is 
that 


will suddenly produce an abun- 


no easy solution or panacea 
dance of well qualified teachers in 
our classrooms. My principal pur- 
pose here is to present the prob- 
lem and point out its implications. 
I would, however, like to submit a 
few suggestions that might stimu- 
late thinking toward improving the 
situation, 

First, our colleges of education 
might think in terms of offering 
more (and better) courses in meth- 
ods of teaching sub- 
\lso, the 


history, economics, sociology, and 


particulan 
jects. departments of 


political science should organize 


more of their courses (graduate 
and undergraduate) with the high- 
school teacher in mind. ‘These same 
departments should also strive to 
provide better guidance for then 
students. 

Our school systems could help 
by being more selective as to whom 
they place in social studies class- 
rooms. Possibly many of our good 
teachers could be induced to stay 
if salary schedules provided in- 
crements for graduate work above 
This 


also entice some to stay in high- 


the master’s degree. might 
school work instead of migrating to 
the colleges. 

\nother possibility would be re- 
evaluation of certificating require- 
ments to make some more specific. 

And last, but far from least, the 
social studies teachers themselves 
must speak out with both actions 
and words. Social studies is a vital 
field and certainly deserves bette 


prepared teachers than it often 
receives. 

General teaching techniques are 
fine, but they become meaningless 
unless they are used to teach 
something concrete. Only by wide 
experiences in the social sciences 
educational 


can a teacher use 


techniques and philosophy to ad- 


vantage. The ultimate goal should 


be “a professionally trained social 


scientist in every social studies 


classroom.” 


Salaries To Go Up 


Results of a salary questionnaire 
Research 


mittee of the Cooperating Superin 


compiled by the Com 


tendents of St. Louis County indi 


cate that many of the 27 districts 
are planning to change their salary 
All of the 


direction 


schedules for next year. 
changes will be in the 
of salary improvement. 

\ few significant facts brought 
follow: 


out by the study 


Average salaries in the 27 school 
districts for the 1957-58 — school 
year range from $3510 to $6047. 

those with 


Starting salaries fon 


the Bachelor’s Degree range from 
$3400 to $yooo, while those hold 
ing the Master’s Degree start from 
$3600 to $4250. 
Thirteen of the 27 schools 1 
port higher salaries for those hold 
ing 30 hours beyond the Master's 
Degree. 
salaries being 


Maximum paid 


this year range from $4351 to 


$10,600. 
Practically all the schools give 


some credit for prior service. The 


maximum prior service credit. is 
7 years. 
There were gio new teachers 


employed for the school 


1957-55 
year. One school employed 94 new 
teachers, while six schools employ 
ed in excess of 60 new teachers. 
Salary differ a 


deal in the number of steps in the 


schedules oreat 


schedule. These run from a mini 


mum oi: three to a maximum ol 


seventeen. 
Annual increments also vary in 


amount. The smallest increment 
reported is S$io00 while the largest 
increment is $425. 

\ majority of the schools give 
service. 


extra pay for extra 


Many of the variations reported 


above are due to the difference in 


wealth, assessed valuation, tax 


levies, bonded indebtedness, and 


to other costs included in the an 


nual budgets. 
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Ltems of Interest 





William J. Shrake, superintendent at 


Plato, has been re-employed 


Joe Nichols, Jr., superintendent of 
the Jefferson City public schools, has 
announced the Board of Education’s 
appointment of a Citizens’ Curriculum 
\dvisory Committee to the Board. 


Dr. Thomas R. Gaines, professor of 
Industrial Arts, Central Missouri State 
College, has received a $200 award in 
national competition made by _ the 
\merican 
study of the 
perience in 
Arts Teaching 


Technical Society for a 
Relation of Work Ex- 
Industry to Industrial 
Practice and Success 


Mrs. Lois Moser has been employed 
to teach the 5th and 6th grades at 
Latham. She Margaret 
who resigned January 24 


replaces Mrs 
Donley 
William D. McCarthy of Piedmont, 


appointed to teach 
Doniphan 


has been social 


studies in the Highschool 
His employment fills the vacancy cre 
ated by the resignation of Mrs. Celia 


B. Spiegel 


E. R. Adams, superintendent of the 
Maplewood Richmond Heights schools, 
has announced that the faculty of the 
developing a 


Junior Highschool is 


curriculum guide and resource ma 
terials for the core 


7th and 8th grades 


program in the 


Sam Mouck, superintendent of the 
Mountain Grove public schools for the 
past six years, has resigned effective 
at the close of this school year 


Dr. Newman Walker, principal oi 
the Mountain Grove highschool, has 


been appointed to succeed Superin 


tendent Sam Mouck 


Dr. J. Lawrence Walkup, at one 
time superintendent of the Sheridan 
public schools and a graduate of the 
Missouri, was 
\rizona State 
Flagstaff. Dr 
member of the 


University of recently 
elected president of the 
Teachers College at 

Walkup has 


Flagstaff for several years 


been a 
faculty at 


Dr. Randolph O. Yeager, assistant 
professor of economics and social sci 
ence at Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, will head a study group 
ot college students to Europe next 
summer 


C. E. Quensenberry, superintendent 
of the Dixon Public Schools, 
a reorganization of this district that 
rural 
making plans to build a 


reports 


includes ten schools Che dis 
trict Is now 


new highschool 


Raymond A. Roberts, Director of 
Curriculum, State Department of Edu- 
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appointed to the 
Board of National 
Council on Economic Education, New 
York City. Mr: 
serving as Curriculum 
the St. Louis Regional Council during 
the past two years. He¢ 
three-day 

rustees at 


York 


cation, was recently 
Trustees of the 


Roberts has been 


Consultant to 


recently at 
meeting of the 


Arden 


tended a 
Board of 
Harriman, New 


House, 


Eileen Smith, teacher of American 
history and guidance counselor, Senior 
High School, Ferguson-Florissant, has 
been nominated tor a citation tor out 
standing contributions toward the ad 
vancement of secondary education. The 
award will be made next June in con 
nection with the 100th anniversary ol 
the founding of Shattuck School, Fari 
bault, Minnesota 
Frances Mermil, a teacher in the 


Parker Road school of the Ferguson 
Florissant school district, recentiy ob 


tained her CAA pilot’s license 


Theodore L. Coffelt, superintendent 
at Alma until January 19, has been 
granted leave of absence to accept a 
position as representative for Row, 
Peterson and Company. He will work 


in the central and western 


of Missouri. For the 


portions 
present he will 
maintain his home at Alma 

F. J. Webb, superintendent of the 
Windsor public schools, has resigned 
effective August 1. Mr. Webb is re 
tiring voluntarily after 29 years ser\ 
ive with the Windsor schools as prin 
cipal or superintendent. lle will have 
completed 40 years as a teacher and 
\ugust | 


principal at 


school administrator on 
Fred Frye, high 
Windsor for the last three years, has 
been elected to succeed Superintendent 


F. J. Webb 


s¢ hool 


formerly district 


Ralph Wagner, 
manager for Missouri and East Kan 
sas for Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
been promoted to man 


Midwest Re 


has recently 
ager of the company’s 


gional Office 


John Jones has returned to the 
Junior Mapk 
wood-Richmond Heights as a teacher 


Highschool faculty in 
of craits, after a tour of duty in the 
army 

Charles Baldwin has been employed 


Maysville board of education 


by the 
to teach vocational-agriculture Mr 
Baldwin succeeds Eugene Allen who 


resigned December 9 to enter industry 


Richard Henry, a mid-year graduate 
of the Northwest Missouri State Col 


lege, has beet appointes 


eacher at Stanberry | 


Mrs. Harold Smith. 
Dr. D. W. Tieszen, deat 


tion at Central Missouri State ¢ 
is author of an articl ( 
(syroscopes I tie 
Delta 


sugeestion to t 


our Kadar into | 
January ‘Phi Kappat 1) 
lieszen’s | 

+] 


protession Is that every tear 


\merica has as his highest alle 
the responsibility to de | 


thinking 


Emil Harman, principal ai 


ball coach at Wellsville is t 
ted his resignation ettective at 
of the school cal 


Paul Marquardt of [dina 
teacher for mathemati il 


the Elmer highschool 


Lucille Linday was 1 
ploved as a first and secor ‘ 
teacher in the Troy syste - 


places Celestine Leitendorfer 


igned because of a heart atta 


Mrs. Thelma Six, vocat 


instructor at \driat 


CCOnOTICS 


signed January 6 in order te 
husband who 1 erving 1 thre il ‘ 
forces m (rermany Mrs. Eva Mae 


Schallert has been empl 
ceed Mrs, Six 


Jack Moore of Maryvilk 


teaching musi in the lily 
school 

George L. Kelso of Ethel, M uri 
joined the Bucklin Highschool fac 
on January 2 to hill the vacancy cau 
by the death of Warren | Lewellet 
who was the science and social ‘ é 
teacher 

Wendell O. Dodson, superint ent 
of Malta Bend schools, has ant 
the conversion of an old gymna 
into more classroom space \ 
have been a vocational-agricultura 
shop, and classroom tor 
mathematics ome econot 


isual-educatior 


Mrs. Arline Tolman 
Mrs. Jacqueline Schulze as a tea 
of English and French in the Ma 
wood- Rich nd Heights Seni 1] 


school 


CHEMISTRY COURSE 
BEING FILMED 


The fund for the Advance 
Education has vranted S300,000 


University of Florida in order that 


highschool course i has 


( omple« te 


istry might be filmed 





PRINCIPALS MEET 
AT MARYVILLE 


Iklementary school principals in the 
northwest district held their annual 
meeting Feb. 14 at Northwest Mis 
souri State College. “The Principal 
Tob and a Profession” 


ship—a was the 
theme 
Justyn L. Graham, district president, 
opened the program. Dr. J. W. Jones, 
president of Northwest Missouri State 
welcomed the 


College guests. 


[wo sectional discussions were then 


held. B. W. Shepard, State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Miss Reuby 
Moore, elementary principal at St 
Joseph, were in charge of a session 


on “Staff Meetings.” 

The other section on “Professional- 
ism” was led by H. E. Bolen of the 
state department of education and Mrs. 
Edna Moore, elementary principal at 
Gower. 

After a luncheon in the Student Un- 
ion Cafeteria, Dr. Charles Koerble, 
dean of the faculty at Northwest Mis- 
souri State College, addressed the 
group. 

[Two other sectional meetings were 
held in the afternoon. Dr. Ruth Glaze- 
brook, director of teacher training at 
Trenton Junior College, and_ Bill 
Smoot, elementary principal at Prince 
ton, were in charge of a discussion on 


“Instructional Improvement 





CLARK + JUNGE 


success in arithmetic. 


number thinking. 


learning. 





for long-range success in mathematics 
use the series of textbooks that develops 


power to reason. See... 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


REVISED EDITION 


This series directs pupils to all-round competence in arith- 
metic. Children advance as soon as possible to more mature 
levels of learning. They gain insights into number relationships 
and power in problem solving. Each child attains maximum 


The sparkling new text-workbooks for first and second 
grades, ONE BY ONE and TWO BY TWO, provide an ideal 
introduction to number work—a good beginning for growth in 


For continuous success in mathematics 
in high school... 

ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY textbooks 
by Clark, Smith, Lankford, Ulrich and Hanson make possible a 
complete sequential program unified by the same principles and 
procedures. These books, organized to encourage the student to 


work independently and to challenge the superior student, have 
as their goal the building of mathematical competence and solid 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
SAM M. SPEES, Missouri Representative 


MOSER + SMITH 











Leaders of a session on “The Prin- 


cipal’s Time” were Miss Virginia 
George, elementary principal at A\l- 


bany and past president of the state 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, and Oliver McCracken, ele- 
mentary principal at Liberty 

A summary of the meeting was pre- 
sented by Dr. Leon Miller, chairman, 
education, Mis- 
souri State College 


division of Northwest 


HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


EASTER SEALS 





SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
ENTERING M. U. INCREASES 


sending 
a_ better student to the Uni 
versity of Missouri than they did four 
Universit) 


Missouri high schools are 


type ol 


years ago, according to 


President Elmer Ellis. And he added 
further that the University freshmen 
of 1952 were better students than 


those of 1948, indicating a continuous- 
ly improving trend. 
President Ellis said 
that the proportion of stu- 
dents in the freshman class last year 
was 50 per cent above that of 1948, 
and considerably above that of the 
1952 freshman He pointed out 
that the increase came in spite of in- 
creasing enrollment and teacher short 
ages in high 
“Not only has there been a_ sub- 
stantial increase in the proportion of 


records she Ww 


superior 


class. 


our schools 


superior students entering the Uni- 
versity,’ he said, “but at the same 
time the percentage of inferior stu- 


dents enrolling in the University has 


decreased by about one half in these 
eight years. It appears that high 
school counselors and advisers are 
doing a better job of directing their 


students into the channels for 
their future progress and welfare 
“All in all,” President Ellis 

half of the Missouri high 
entering the 
ranked in the su 


proper 


said, 
“nearly 
graduates Uni- 
last year 
and above 


school 
versity 
perior categories 
in both 
ratings, while eight before 
than a third ranked at these levels.” 

President Ellis backs his statements 
report by Dr 


average 


scholarship and_ intelligence 


years less 


with a comprehensive 
W. R. Carter, 
education at the University 
Missouri College 
Program, which is 


associate professor ol 
and di- 
A pti- 


now 


rector of the 
tude Testing 
in its 25th 
scholarship and intelligence 


vear of recording the 


ratings ol 
high school 


practically all Missouri 


seniors 

Last year this University depart- 
ment tested more than 30,000 seniors 
in 551 public and private Missour! 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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high schools. The University gets a 
scholastic ranking of each student up 
to his final semester in high school, 
und also supervises the administration 
of the Ohio Psychological Test, which 
is the most widely accepted criterion 
for judging the intelligence and po 
tential of the individual. These scores 
are available to all colleges in the 
State, thus making it unnecessary fo1 
the separate colleges to administer 
testing programs to Missouri high 
school seniors 


KINDERGARTEN 
WORKSHOP 


\ workshop for the Kindergarten 


Department of Central Missouri 
Teachers Association will be held on 
March 15, at the Laboratory School 


on C.M.S.¢ campus. Highlights oi 
the program, which begins at 10 a.m., 
will include demonstrations of rhythms 
and games, inexpensive equipment 
that can be made for the kindergarten, 
and an exchange of activities of spe 
cial interest conducted in kindergarten 
Mrs. Geraldine Muchmore is chair 


man of the department 


Guidance Convention 
To Be In St. Louis 


St. Louis will be the host city for 
the annual convention of the American 
Personnel Guidance Association set 
for March 31 through April 3 at the 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 

Divisional program chairmen include 
Robert Callis of the University of 
Columbia, and Charles 
Cooper, director of guidance services, 


Missouri, 


state department of education, Jef 
ferson City 

Other Missourians on the conven 
tion and program committees are 
King M. Wientge, Washington Uni 
versity, St. Louis; Lucius E. 
Claytor High School, Clayton; 
Mowrer, St. Louis board of 
education; John F. McGowan, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Orvin T. Richard- 


C,uese, 


George I 


son, Washington University; Rosalie 
Kniep, Beaumont High School, St 
Louis: Marie 7 Bergmann, Affton 
Senior High School, Affton 

The theme of the convention is 
‘The Individual in a Changing Cul 
ture . 

\mong the topics to be discussed 
on March 31 are Guidance and the 
Manpower Policy, Problems of the 
Married Student, Research on Student 
Mortality in 
High Education Facilities 

On April 1, speeches on vocational 


College and Providing 


development, vocational opportunities 
or youth of below average school per 
identifying 
ule in science and engineering will 


formance and creative 
given 
The next day's events include work 
shops on problems of personnel ad 
ministration in single-purpose colleges 
and complex universities 
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ligious ofr educational instituti 


DIPLOMA MILLS 
ARE REAL THREAT — can grant “ae 


without at 


tate regulations on the type or quar 

Worthless “college” degrees  aré titv of work offered 
easy to obtain in Missouri, according Missouri has a real “educatior 
to a January article in the St. Louis nderworld,” London said Beca 
Post-Dispatch. “Ph.D. degrees’ cai f our laws, racketeers at vst 
be obtained in 15 weeks from cor ame here after World War II 
respondence schools which issue fancy ill over the country to start s« 
diplomas and trap the unwary by pr n everything from auctioneer 
tentious advertising orology.”” They aimed to ta 

antage of the GI Bill of Rig 
However, the main problems, D1 , 
; For the past Ve years Lon 

H. H. London of the University o , ot 

; cen trying to persuade t 
Missouri was quoted as saying, “are ture to regulate private s 
with shady trade schools and business lvocates a law reauirit ¢] Sone 
colleges which prey mainly on farn Department of Educatior 
boys and girls.” Under state law an) vith committees from reputabl 
three persons may receive a charter ate schools to draw u tandar 
from the secretary of state for a “re al private schools 


TEACHING IS EASIER WITH 


LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS 


UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC 
McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE 







Grades |-8 
e Step-by-step teaching plan 

e Abundant practice and problems 
e Diagnostic reviews and tests 


e Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 


NEW HORIZONS 
ft Through Reading and 


Literature 
Books | and I! for Grades 7 and 8 
BREWTON + LEMON’ ©°«_ ERNST 


® Completely New 

e Interesting, Worthwhile Content 
® Separate Reading Skills Sections 
® Beautifully Illustrated 





The LAIDLAW HISTORY 
SERIES 
KING” * 


'¥ ‘ 
Our Country's 
Story 
- 





EIBLING ° HARLOW 


Great Names In Our Country's STory 
: ‘ (In Preparation) 
Our Country’s STorY 


Our BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 





Our Unrirep Srates (In Preparation) 











River Forest, Illinois 
Summit, New Jersey 
Palo Alto, California 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS} =... 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Ly és as Lidilbagn 





TV AIDS a rich opportunity to those at home 
EDUCATION who are endowed with the desire to 


make learning a lifelong activity of 


Chat television viewing in the United heart, mind and spirit.” 
States, which absorbs almost as many “The development of educational sta- 
hours as those devoted to sleep, has a tions which now span the continental 
vast potential for good is pointed out confines of our country from border 
in a new bulletin, “Television in Edu to border, from coast to coast, and 
cation.” which are constantly growing in num- 

Other highlights of the publication ber and stature, bids fair to make a 
by the U. S. Department of Health, reality out of what was once only a 
Education and Welfare include, “Di- dream.” 
rect teaching by television in our uni The bulletin contains six chapters: 
versities, colleges and school systems What Is Being Done in Educational 
is expanding the possibilities of ex Teievision, What Can Be Done With 
tending good teaching in the class- Kducational Television for Adults, the 
room and, at the same time, presenting Enrichment Program for Schools, 








OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Jr.-Sr. High School Health 


YOUR HEALTH, Today & Tomorrow 


Nicoll @ Foster @ Bolton 


vos held 


Social Studies and You 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU — 


Roth @ Hobbs 





An Introductory Social Studies 





World History 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton @ Roth 





f2 


—/ alions 
American History - —“« Story 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger @® McLemore 





American Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Flick @ Smith 





Write for further information... RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
» FR ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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How a Community Can Plan for 
Educational Television, How a T\ 
Station Can Develop Essential Servy- 
ices and Exploring the Practicability 


of Direct Teaching by Television. 
It costs 55 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. (¢ 


PRINCIPALS SCHEDULE 
PHILADELPHIA MEETING 

“'Today’s Education for Tomorrow's 
Citizens” is the theme for the annual 
meeting of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Na 
tional Education Association. Over 
4,000 educators are expected to attend 
the meeting scheduled in Philadelphia, 
March 23-26. 

Missourians attending are invit 
to a special breaktast at the Cafe 
Careme in the Sheraton Hotel at 8 
a. m., March 26. The cost will be $3. 

lo develop the conference theme, 
discussion groups and small assemblies 
will cover a wide variety of topics 

More than 20 areas will be covered 
including techniques for effecting 
changes in the curriculum, parents and 
community participation, modern lan 
guages in the elementary school, guid- 
ance, cooperative procedures in teacher 
evaluation and rethinking the science 
and social studies programs 

Convention participants wanting 
specific help on local problems will be 
aided by tive’ information centers 
staffed by specialists and supplied with 
resource material. The centers are a 
new feature this year 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota will be guest speaker at 
a closing dinner peakers at other 


sessions include Gerald Wendt, sci 
ence editor for UNESCO, who will 
deliver the keynote address; Laura 
Zerbes, professor of education, Ohio 
State University; William H Kil 
patrick, professor emeritus, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and 
Finis EK. Engleman, executive secre 
tary, American Association of School 
\dministrators 


WOMEN DEANS 
MEET IN APRIL 

“Values We Live By—Choices We 
Make” will be the theme of the 1958 
convention of the National Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors 
meeting in St. Louis, March 26-50 

In addition to general sessions, a 
series of interest group meetings will 
be held on such topics as: Social dat 
ing patterns and early marriages, the 
student as a world citizen, a program 
of sex and family life education for 
high schools and colleges, a discus- 
sion of additional material from the 
National Manpower Council's studies 
on working women. 

Speakers during the convention 
clude: Huston Smith, professor oi 
philosophy, Washington University; 
Bea Andrews, vice president, Gardner 
\dvertising Company, St. Louis: Mar 
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jorie Carpenter, chairman, division o 


humanities, Stephens College, Colum 


bia; Elsie Pentield, women’s director, 
National Board of Missions, Presby 
terian Church of the USA; Jinnett 
B. Kirk, dean of women, Phoenix 
College, Arizona; Philip KE. Jacob, 
protessor ol political science, Unive 
sity of Pennsylvania: Helen C. White, 
protessor of English, University of 


\V isconsin 


SUBURBAN TEACHERS 
ANNOUNCE PAY SCALE 


Salaries ranging from $4,500 a yea 


for beginning teachers with bachelor’s 


degrees to $8,500 after 10 years were 


recommended recently in a report by 
the professional welfare committee of 
the St Teachers As 


sociation 


Louis Suburban 
master’s 
$5,000 a 
after 10 
Annual 
would be provided in 

recommended by 


Salaries of teachers with 


should range from 


to $9,000 


degrees 
veal for beginner s 


the report said incre 
$400 


schedule 


yvearwrs, 
ments ot 
the salary 


the committee for the 1958-59 fiscal 
year of school districts in St. Louis 
county and St. Charles county 

School districts which cannot at 
ford such a salary schedule at this 
time should provide an immediate in 
crease of $500 a vear to all thei 


teachers, in addition to any previously 





scheduled increase for next year, the 
committee said 
MEET THE 


PARENTS EASILY 


Here is an eight point refresher 
course for teachers who wish to 
improve their conferences with 
parents 
| segin with a friendly greeting 
2. Allow the parent to do a fair 

share of the talking 
3. Aecept information from the 

parent without passing judg- 
ment 
4. Guide the discussion to the good 
as well as the bad in the child’s 
school and social development 
5. Use anecdotal records in the 
analysis of the child 
6. Plan with the parents to assure 
etter study habits for the pu- 
pil at home 
7. Vrovide for future conferences 
leave the door open 
8. Close on a positive and friendly 
note 
hink through each child’s skills 
and abilities as well as his short 
comings Don’t hesitate to face a 
parent where the child has not 


een making satistactory progress 
] again for the 
child. If he 


aritl 


scare and search 
point in the 
doing well in 
this 


friends 


hasn't been 


alance with the point 


makes 
Talk,” Jefferson City 


ools 


al he easily 


“School Pub 


lic Sch 





SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL)... rite cs 


508 N. GRAND 
ST.LOUIS 3 


Established 


BUREAU 


Member N.A.T.A,. 





if you want a better posi- 
NOW for 
Free Enroliment. Average 
placement salary for last 


year, over $4,500. 


BLVD. 
», MO. 


in 1903. 








Wood Teachers Agency 
913 Main Street, Ridge Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Kindergarten 
year. Prompt, courteous, and reliable 
enrollment fee. 


18th 
No 


through highschool 


for blanks 


Write 








-_ — 6 
KOCAY PITT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
416 Guaranty Bank Bidsg., Denver, Colo. 





TEACHERS COME WEST 


Where It Pays to Teach. Free Enrollm't 
Largest in West. 








TEACH IN COLORADO 


Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Associatien 
1 Penn. Dept. 8 Denver 3, Cole. 
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More than 85 fabulous vacations to chooss 


from New England to Hawaii 
planned by United just for you 


send you complete details on a 





<i ~~ 
Rees fh as — 
Boyt a " 
Fai Hope ale 
i 7% 


t-, 


enjoy a United Air Lines 


VACATION-BY-AIR 


Go anvwhere 


from 
Pamper yourself with a holiday 
Send us the 


once-in-a-lifetime vacation 


coupon we ll 


FLY UNITED—THE RADAR LINE 


UNITED AIR LINES 
School & College Service Dept 


5959 S. Cicero, Chicago 38, Ill 


UNITED 


California 


State 


Please send me United's brochure describing 
Hawaii 
Nome 
Address 
City Zone 
te ae . 
fs “i ee oie ‘ 
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CMSC SPONSORS 
TRAVEL GROUPS 
Selected Europe 
the United States are to be classrooms 
for social science and English students 


sections of and 


of Central Missouri State College 
under a broad instructional travel 
plan. The new vacation study ar- 
rangement, announced by Dr. D. W. 
Tieszen, dean of instruction a the Col- 
lege, permits students to receive 
credit for study during college spon- 
sored tours. 

Europe will be one classroom for 
a CMSC tour group next summer 


Traveling students, under the leader 


ship of Dr. Randolph O. Yeager, as- 


sistant professor of economics and 
social studies, will study contempo- 
rary life and culture in several Eu- 


ropean countries. College credit in 
the social studies area will be given 

\nother will 
be organized around a tour of south- 
eastern United States and Cuba. Dr. 


social science class 


Avery Fleming, chairman of the so- 
cial science division, will lead the 
group. This tour will require three 
weeks of travel. 


The Missouriana Tour which proved 
so popular last year will be conducted 
summer in cooperation 
State Chamber oft 


next 
Missouri 


again 
with the 








New Source of Electricity— 
READY TO SERVE YOU THIS SPRING! 





Construction of Kansas City Power & Light Company's Montrose Station 
moves ahead. Shown above is o portion of the plant's super structure, 
towering 16 stories above the landscape. The new power source is 
located near strip coal mines on a 1500-acre man-made cooling-water 
lake, 60 miles southeast of Kansas City 


To make sure your electricity is always available, at the flick of a switcb, 
electric power facilities must be planned and built well in advance of your 
needs. It takes years to construct and assemble the necessary machinery and 
equipment. Montrose Station is a good example of such planning and 
building ahead. Construction was started almost 5 years ago with the first 
electric generating unit of 175,000 kilowatts scheduled to go “on the line’ 
this spring. A second unit equal in size is planned for operation in 1960. 
Montrose Station, fourth and largest of Kansas City Power & Light Com- 
pany’s electric power plants is tangible evidence of our faith in the growth 


and development of the area we serve. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Commerce. Mrs. Monia Morris will 
lead this group. 
The English department 


tend its program into the area of ed- 


will ex- 


ucational tours in a trip to include 
areas which produced literary figures 
and their work. The 1958 tour will 
include eastern and northeastern 
United States. Three hours of credit 
will be given. Miss Bertha Daniel, 
associate professor of English vill 
conduct the tour. 
TRAVEL FAIR 
IN WASHINGTON 

Educational travel for teachers will 


be the theme of the 1958 NEA Travel 
Fair at the Willard Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 29th. Persons 
working in the field of education are 


invited to attend the day-long fair 


lravel exhibits, a nationally known 
speaker, and the award of prizes to 
winners of a national contest are on 


the program. 

Dr. John H. Furbay, 
\irlines, will be the 
luncheon in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Willard Hotel. His speech will 
be followed by presentation of awards 
to the 31 winners of the Bold Journey 
Teacher Awards Program, a national 
contest open to teachers. The awards 
will be free memberships in NEA tour 


Crans-W orld 


speaker al a 


groups tor a tour around the world 
and other tours. 
NEA Tours for teachers cover 


countries. An_ estimated 
will participate in the 
during the summer 
inclusive of the 
circling 


thirty-four 
1000 teachers 
travel program 
months. The most 
tours are seven-week globe 


flights costing $2425.20. 


HANDICAPPED LEARN 
THROUGH SCOUTING 


“Scouting with Handicapped Boys,” 
an illustrated booklet published by 
the Boy Scouts of America, 
numerous examples of how 
capped benefit from the 
program. 

The first section traces the back- 
ground of scouting and describes how 
it meets the needs of the handicapped. 
In the second section, descriptions of 
troops are given, telling how the 
blind, crippled, cerebral palsied, deaf 
and mentally retarded can _ learn 
through scouting. A bibliography is 
also included. 

According to Arthur A. Schuck, 
chief scout executive, “The thrilling 
story of scouting with the handicapped 
is a great tribute to the founders of 
the movement, the organizations and 
institutions working with the handi- 
capped, as well as those hundreds of 
men and women who freely give of 
themselves that handicapped boys may 
develop to the limit of their capabil- 
ities.” 

The booklet costs 75 cents from the 
Boy Scouts of America, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 


gives 
handi- 


boys scout 
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will PRINCIPALS HOLD lems and the resources available to superviso1 and Jusines nag 
sO ? - i Tr Ss I he ac r’s Prog eel consultants are neca¢ 
SPRING CONFERENCE olve them in terms < the teacher I ra ' " " l 
e : functions, his personal health and such helds as arts an 
ec Dr. Mark Scully, President, South- that of his pupils. Influence of the dramatics, sports and Ca 
‘lude east Missouri State College, will be the teacher's health on the welfare of the directors are also needed 
ures main speaker at the annual spring pupil is emphasized and _ stress is ve at least 25 years old ar ‘ 
will meeting of the Southeast Missouri placed on personal satisfactions and perience in camping 
stern Department of Elementary Principals professional compensations that come ind supervisory posi 
redit The conference will be March 7 in with maintenance of fitness to teach All the t 
iniel, Caruthersville he volume is designed as a guide tenance, plus salaries va 
vill The theme is “How the competent for teachers and school administrators perience rainil and re 
principal can help the classroom teach- and as a reference aid for physicians, Basic pre-camp ining 
er with preparation in instructional dentists and nurses serving the schools planned 
units.” Five panel discussion groups Preparatory and in-service educatiot1 leachet erested i 
will consider the theme in relation to of teachers in health is stressed near | hy rT 
instruction in reading, language arts, The volume is the 1957 Yearbool earest Girl Sx - 
itl arithmetic, science and social studies of the American Association for rmat abou sit 
avel Che program will begin at 9 a. m Health, Physical Education, and Rec parts of the ¢ ry, writ 
ash- and continue until 3 p. m. William reation. It costs $2.50 from the asso Miss Fai lamilt S 
snc Allision, director of elementary educa- ciation at 1201 Sixteenth Street. N.W of th SA, 830 Thir 
seit tion in Caruthersville, will be the of Washington 6, D. C. A catalog of the York 22, New Yorl 
fair ficial host. Vilicers of the organization organization’s publications and_ films 
own are Tony E. Statler, Sikeston, pres for teaching health, physical education EDUCATION. U.S.A 
woe ident; Emmett Duff, Cape Girardeau, and recreation is available free. Thess . 
sin vice president; Mrs. Imogene Webb, include rule books for sports Education. U.S.A.” is 
Naylor, secretary-treasurer. report on educationa affa 
= rhe organization has held several SUMMER JOBS OPEN vas first published during 
. area meetings this year in addition to can Association of School Ad 
i regular district meetings. About 75 IN GIRL SCOUT CAMPS tors Regional meeting 
U . ‘ 
will principals belong Positions for thousands of teachers Louis February 22-2 
sinils who want summer camp counseling ire the National School Pu 
oon ‘FIT TO TEACH’ IS a are _— in camps operated tions As ee and NEA 
he yy nearly 650 Girl Scout councils from ind Radio Division 
ynal NEW HEALTH GUIDE : It WJ ; led { \\ 
rds coast to coast t will be mailed trom \ 
ane “Fit to Teach,” a rewritten edition Openings available include: wate each Tuesday and will go by fa 
wid of the 1938 book by the same name, front director, program consultant, for delivery every Wednesday 
explores today’s major health prob food supervisor, unit leader, health munities throughout the | St 
ver 
ited 
the 
ner 
the 
June 9-August | 
s In addition to more than 750 courses for credit, summer session students will 
Dy ° es ° ° ° 
ves have an opportunity to attend and participate in several outstanding educational 
di- ° ° ° ° ene efeae e 
events which will be scheduled in the air-conditioned facilities of the Memorial 


Student Union and Jesse Auditorium. These will include: 


ed. School Lunch Cook-Manager Short Course June 13-14 


hes Workshop for School Secretaries June 13-14 
-af Instrumental Music Workshop June 18-19-20 
-~ School Administrators’ Workshop June 23-24 


‘ Kindergarten Conference .... June 25 











re Reading Conference June 26-27 

ed Summer Counseling Program for High School Students June 16-July 25 

- All-State Band, Orchestra, Chorus Summer Camp June 15-20 

li- Theatre and TV Workshop June 9-August 1 

. For Information Write: 

a Director of the Summer Session 

1e 107 Hill Hall—University of Missouri—Columbia, Missouri 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 


\dults are important. [Education is 
1 life long learning process. Education 
\dults make 


up two-thirds to three-fourths of out 


strengthens democracy 


total population These adults, some 
children in school and more 
without, make all important decisions 
communities. If our commu 


in our 
nities are to be effective, we must 
provide for continuous growth and 


maximum development of each in 


dividt 





lo assist the teachers and admin- 
istrators in public schools to plan 
their adult education programs as well 
as to bring together and discuss mu 
tual problems of many related ot 
ganizations who work with and plan 
adult education programs, the Mis 
souri Adult Education Association, in 
cooperation with the Northeast Mis 
souri State Teachers College, is spon 
soring an Adult Education Workshop 
at Kirksville, Missouri, during the 
week of July 7-11, 1958 

rhe chief consultant and general 
coordinator of this workshop will be 
Dr. Anthony Salamone, Director of 
Adult Education, St. Louis University 
Dr. Salamone has had many years of 
experience in adult education and has 
similar workshops in a 
Briefly the work 


conducted 
number of states 
following 


shop will consider’ the 


topics: Identifying Adult Education 
Needs; Organizing the Adult Educa- 
tion Program; Finding Staff and Fi 
nancing the Program; Involving the 
Community; Implications of Radio 
and Television in Adult Education; 
Publicizing and Promoting the Adult 
Education Program 

\ number of state and _ national 
leaders in the field of adult education 
will deliver addresses and participate 
in the discussion periods during this 
workshop. Not only will teachers and 
administrators be assisted in plan 
ning their own adult education pro 
grams with the help of national lead 
ers, but they will be giver an oppor 
tunity to understand programs of 
other organizations with which they 
will want to cooperate in this vast and 
rapidly growing organization. People 
who are expected to attend the work- 
shop are representatives of Boards of 
Education, Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Men’s and Women’s 
Clubs, Industry, Business, 
Labor, Young Voters, American Le- 
Health Or- 
Community 
Chests, Junior Leagues, Medical So 
cieties, Social Service Clubs, Churches, 
Employment Offices, 
Child Study Groups, Farm Organiza 
tions, Cooperative Extension Services, 


Service 
gion, Bar Associations, 


ganizations, Recreation, 


Government, 


Young Women's Chris 


tian Associations, Young Men’s Chris- 


Libraries, 





Nothing does it 
like Seven-Up | 





tian Associations, Welfare Groups, et 

The MAEA publishes a News Ex 
change which will give more complet: 
workshoy 
Anyone interested in this workshop 
or any other activity of the MAEA 


information about this 


Damel, Secr 


Missouri 


should write to C. ( 
tary, Jefferson City, 


ST. LOUIS EDUCATOR 
RECEIVES TOP AWARD 


Miss Elizabeth Golterman, audio 
visual director for the St. Louis Board 
selected 1957's 
woman of achievement in educatiot 
by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

According to the Globe-Democrat 
article, Miss 


characterizes her job as “trying to 


of Education, was 


Golterman modestly 
keep the ends together 

lot of 
ends. The division operates FM Radio 
Station KSLH, co-operates with Edu 
Station KETC, 
maintains a library of 7,230 films, 4,500 


“There are an impressive 


cational Television 
phonograph records and a museum-ot 
the world collection of 71,834 objects 
so children can see and feel items that 
figure in history, science, etc 

Miss Golterman is the only woman 
to direct a division of the St. Louis 
school system. [ler career began in 
1921 as a teacher at Blow School 
\fter nine years she was assigned to 


the department’s staff, and was ap 
pointed director in 1943 
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INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVELING SEMINAR 


The Graduate Institute of Education 
of Washington University offers a 
Traveling Seminar in Comparative 
Education for this summer 1958. This 
seminar is planned to afford men and 
women in the fields of elementary, 
secondary, or college education the 
opportunity to study the social eco- 
nomic, and political conditions and 
the resulting educational procedures 
in selected countries in Africa. Local 
experts in 
sist through lectures and leadership 


\frican countries will as- 


in group and individual conferences 
The seminar leaders will be Dr 


Gwendolyn Drew, Professor of Phys 


ical Education, Washington Univer- 
sity, and Helen Manley, Director, 
Health, Physical Education, and 


Safety, University City Public Schools. 

lwo to six units of graduate credit 
may be earned. The group will fly on 
June 28 from New York to Brussels 
for a visit to the World Fair and 
then proceed to Western, Central, 
Southern and Eastern Africa and 
terminate the trip in Khartum, Sudan 
A variety of methods of return and 
opportunities to travel further in 
\sia and Europe are available 

\ rich 
materials and 
are available from Dr 


bibliography of pertinent 
complete information 


Gw endoly n 


Drew, Box 188, Washington Univer- 


sity, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


BONDS VOTED 


Ferguson-Florissant: 
proved February 11 for erection of an 


$650,000 ap 


elementary school, equipment, and 
acquiring additional sites 
Owensville: $425,000 to 


building 


complete 
highschool constructed in 
1952 by adding a combined gymna 
sium-auditorium, industrial art shop 
and a music room. An eight-room el 
mentary building with a multi-purpose 
room will also be built 

Raytown: $750,000 bond issue ap 
proved 207 to 6 for the construction 
of a junior highschool and to pur 
chase additional school sites 

Independence: $600,000 bond issue 
passed by voters 314 to 6 for school 
improvements and additional class 
rooms, 

Pitcher-Fairview: $200,000 bond is 
sue approved 137 to 38 for the con 
structing of a new building 

Hickman Mills: $500,000 bond issuc 


vote of 1,123 for and 


approved by a 
218 against. This is to be used for 
construction of a 24-classroom ele 
mentary school, and shower facilities 
to be added to three schools 

Joplin: $200,000 bond issue approved 
to furnish and equip new highschool 
building 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ELECT OFFICERS 

Dr. Paul Strub, profes 
music at Northeast Missou St 
le ichers college is the ney 


ot the Missouri Music 
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CATALOG DESCRIBES 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDY 


“1957 Summer Study in it \; 
ica” is a catalog compile: 
American Unior 

It lists $7 academu pros il 
by both Lati American at 
colleges, six work project 





ing spoken language. 


spoken the lines to him. 


Missouri Representatives: 


Gordon F. King 
807 W. Ash St. 
Columbia, Missouri 





READING FOR 


McKee 


® Listening is basic to reading. 


® In teaching the child to read, it is good sense to equip 
think; as he looks at the printed lines, the familiar sounds he would have heard if someone had 


* Through the program in READING FOR MEANING, 


out by himself what a strange word is and what a given expression means 


FROM LISTENING — TO READING FOR MEANING 


Aaron E. Botts 
Route 12, Box 274 
Springfield, Missouri 


@ Harrison @® McCowen @ 


At Dr. Paul McKee explains it: 


# basal reading program for grades ane through sir... 
MEANING, 1957 


Lehr 


Revision 


® The normal child, by the time he enters first grade, has become quite adept at understand- 


him with what he needs in order to 


the child gains the ability to figure 


WITH INDEPENDENCE 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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ternational living programs, and 22 Titled “We Build a Platform,” it 
study and student vacation tours. stresses these planks: Every teacher 
Dates of each program, and informa- should register; every teacher should 
tion on admission requirements, fees, inform himself on the issues before 
lodging, courses, special features, the voters and their representatives: 
scholarships, credits and the address every teacher should study the can- 
ot the director are given. didates and their records; every teacl 
\ table lists the rates of exchange er should vote regularly in both pri 
ot Latin American currencies mary and regular elections 
rhe catalog may be ordered from the Every teacher should seek to make 
Pan-American Union, Washington 6, his influence felt through all the av- 
D. C. enues open to him within the frame 
PAMPHLET STRESSES work of the law; every teacher should 
have the privilege of participating in 
POLITICAL ACTION the political party of his choice; every 
Wise teachers will assume the full teacher should have the privilege of 
obligations of political citizenship, ac- running for public offices to which he 
cording to a new pamphlet published is eligible by law 
by the NEA. “To look with disdain on politics, 





The ‘‘New Look’ in Arithmetic | 


STOKES’ 


ARITHMETIC 
IN MY WORLD 


(1958) 


Written by a corps of skilled teachers under the expert di- 
rection of C. Newton Stokes of Temple University. 


Based on a ten-year study of 72,000 children and their out-of- 
school arithmetic experiences. 


By far the most progressive series in its organization of ma- 
terial around social understandings and needs of children. Fol- 
lows the child’s growth and developmental pattern. Based on re- 
search as to what children need and understand and, therefore, 
on what and how they learn at each level. 


Organized with particular attention to ease in teaching and 
ease in learning. 


Sufficient practice to insure computational skill but no over- 
load to deaden interest in arithmetic. 


Each book in the series, after Grade 1, has no less than two 
units devoted to review and maintenance of previously learned 
material, presented in new and interesting ways to meet the 
need of the particular grade level. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


310 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Illinois 
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to disparage the political processes 


necessary to democratic government 
is to deny and to destroy the very 
foundations upon which this country 
rests. Our nation cannot afford t 
have teachers take this attitude,” the 
pamphlet says 

It is available in quantity to pr 
fessional and lay groups as long as 
the supply lasts. Write the NEA 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washingto: 
= BL 


ILLINOIS OFFERS AID 
FOR FINANCE WORKSHOP 


Board and room scholarship are 
being offered by the University of 
Illinois, in cooperation with the In 
stitute of Life Insurance, for a work- 
shop in Education for Family Finance, 
scheduled on the Illinois campus from 
June 16 to July 11 

Scholarships will cover all housing 
cost and meals, Monday through Fri- 
day 

The workshop gives four semester 
hours of graduate credit in the course, 
Education 459, Workshop in Curric- 
ulum Development. Outside Illinois 
the tuition is $89.75. 

\pplications should be addressed to 
Ella C. Leppert, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Il 


SCHOOL BUS DRIVERS 
ARE GUESTS AT DINNER 


School bus drivers and their wives 
were guests at a turkey banquet given 
in January by J. H. Trippe, Pulaski 
County superintendent of schools 
Safety was the theme of the program 
which followed the dinner. Speakers 
included the county magistrate judge: 
Claude Hibbard, state school super- 
visor; and a highway patrolman 
Members of the LaQuey School fa 
ulty assisted with the arrangements 


NEA 100% 


Missouri continues to make progress 
toward reaching its membership goal 
of 17,500 in the National Education 
Association 

The enrollment as of February 1 
was 16,000, representing 91% of the 
set goal 

According to the latest information 
received from the National Education 
Association, the following school sys 
tems have enrolled faculties 100% 
since the last issue of the magazine 
was published 


School Superintendent 
Bayless Hugo E. Beck 
Lemay Kermit O. Bierbaum 
Plato W. J. Shrake 
Riverview Gardens E. M. Lemasters 


[he National Education Asssocia- 
tion is making progress toward re- 
alizing its program of expanded serv- 
ices, and every teacher in Missouri 
should be a member. Send your dues, 
which are $10.00, to 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 
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Principals Change 
Conference Dates 


Dr. O. W. 
Kopp, Wash 
ington, 1D 
C. will — be 
the kevnote 
speaken at 
the = spring 


conterence ol 
the Missouri 
D e partment 

Miss Schmidt of 
tary School Principals of the MS 


TA. The conference will be on the 


E lemen 


University of Missouri campus at 
Columbia on April 2-3 instead of 
April 


planned. 


10-11 as was originally 
The date was changed because 


of an international meeting on 


exceptional children in’ Kansas 
City Dr. 


discuss the state theme, “Develop- 


April 6-12. Kopp. will 
ing Our Competencies as Elemen- 
tary School Principals.” His speech 
will be at April 2 


1:30 p.m. on 


in Jesse Auditorium. 


\fter the address, the conference 


participants will meet in small 
groups to consider “How _ the 
Competent Principal Can Help 


the Teacher in the Classroom.” 


The groups will be led by panels 


ol experts. 


That evening at 6:00 the an 
nual banquet will be held in the 
Student Union. Staff members 


from the Missouri State Teachers 


Association, the State Department 
of Education and the University 
of Missouri will speak. 

Next morning's program will in- 
business session at 


clude a 9:30, 


and a second meeting of the panel 


discussion groups at 10:30. The 
conference will end at noon on 
Thursday with a luncheon in the 
Student Union. New officers will 
be introduced. 

Registration will be in Jesse 


Tickets for the 
purchased by 

April 2. Burel 
rey, principal of the Lee School in 


Hall. 


should be 


banquet 
noon 
Wednesday, Low- 
Columbia, is chairman 


for the 


program 
conference. Paul Fleeman, 
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treasurer, will receive state dues 
during the event. 

Miss Julia B. Schmidt, princi 
Blow-Maddox 


Louis is president. 


Schools, St 


pal, 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 
PLAN WORKSHOP 


\ workshop for English teachers 
will be from 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., March 
15. at Central Missouri State College, 


Warrensburg 


Pane | 
) | ngl leache i 
( lle c ! \ ] | iC rs | x 
I eshmet i ‘ 

\ite ( che 

s viol tea will 1 
I've Found | u 

\rrangements ar cing 
he Central Missouri District 
Teachers \ssociatior nad 2) 
Greef, chairman of the CMS‘ 
department. Mrs. Robert Hunt 


town, Is pre ident 
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" a suggestion Ns 


we hope proves helpful 





he 


thy, 


BIRD 


| 
TFN 


MOBILE 


education with fun 


This fascinating mobile 
of 21 American birds 

is in beautiful true-color. 
With swing and motion, 


birds seem to fly in space. 


Price $1.00 ppd. 
from the Chicago 


Natural History Museum. 





t For a refreshing, little 


When hung, thi 
MOBILE is 24 x 24”. It takes no 
extra room as it can swing in a 
window or in an un-used corner. 
it's fun to string up. The string 
and simple directions go with it. 
But most fun of all, to the child, 
is getting to know the birds. The) 
are in clear, brilliant color —easy 
to identify. Name, habitat, char- 
acteristic accompany mobile. 
Among the 21 birds are: robin, 
flicker, bluebird, blue jay, red- 
winged blackbird, barn swallow, 
cardinal, Baltimore oriole, red- 
start, red-headed woodpecker, 
wood thrush, red-eyed vireo. 


delightful BIRD 


To get : 10n1Le, described, send 
name, addr and $1.00 to DEPT. B 
CHICAGO * Al HISTORY M EUS 


Chicag Post 


‘ 





‘pick up”. 







The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum 

gives you a little energy boost 

and the chewing helps ease tension 
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THE NEW 1958 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 Superb and Elaborately Illustrated Volumes 
keyed to The High Priority Need for 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


is now available 


Attention: TEACHERS and LIBRARIANS 


Order the New COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Give your STUDENTS the Reference Sources 
they need to keep pace in this 


SPACE SATELLITE AGE 


For information and free Illustrated Booklets write: 


R. C. VERHINES and ASSOCIATES 


Route 6, Springfield, Illinois 























Hew. SCIENCE 
and N PROGRAM 











timely! 
| BIOLOGY -- A BASIC SCIENCE 


Heiss, Lape 


A fresh appraisal of biology for high school students, this en- 
tirely new text teaches the basic facts, concepts and principles of 
biology as a dynamic and vital force in the students’ daily lives. 
It uses the problem approach to help students develop a scientific 
outlook and master the use of scientific methods while satisfying 


their curiosity about the living world. Ready ihis month 
SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
1958 Edition Obourn, Heiss, Montgomery 


From the model of an earth satellite shown on the front cover 
to the photo of a radio telescope on the back, this 1958 edition 
offers an exciting account of the latest developments in science. 
Ninth-grade general science students will be intrigued by the col- 
orful and complete coverage of such topics as satellites, atomic en- 
ergy, radio astronomy, television, plastics—the whole fascinating 
world of science. Examination copies available. 


120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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WILLIAM JEWELL PLANS 
ANNUAL SCIENCE NIGHT 


Science Night, an annual event at 
William Jewell College, Liberty, will 
be March 27 in Marston Science Hall 
beginning at 7 p.m. High school stu- 
dents and their teachers are especially 
invited to attend the program which 
includes four half-hour presentations 
on scientific subjects. 

\ll laboratories, classrooms, equi 
ment and apparatus will be on display 
according to Dr. W. A. Hilton. Stu- 
dents will demonstrate and explain 
apparatus and equipment 


100% Counties 


Che following counties ‘ re 
ported complete enrollments in_ the 
Missouri State Teachers  \ssociation 
for this year 
County County Superintendent 
\dair Chester Purvis 
Andrew Fred Davis 
Bollinget Webster |! Wells 
Buchanan Leonard Jones 
Caldwell Chester \ Lemery 
Callaway Ben W. Freiberge 
Camden \\ R. Henry 
Cape Girardeau Edwin W. Sander 
Carroll Paul W. Wes 
Cedar Marvin Rosbrugh 
Chariton Mrs. Zoe A. Wiley 
Clay Ralph Ballew 
Clinton Mrs. W. Lesle Myers 
Cole J. M. Wilson 
Cooper Chas. \. Repp 
Daviess Ernest C. MecNitt 
DeKalb i ( Holt 
Douglas Mrs. Maude S. Robertson 
Franklin ©) Burke 
Gasconade | \. Krueger 
Gentry Leroy H. Elam 
Harrison Miss Ruth Milligan 
Holt Mrs. Adelia Waggoner 
Howell C. Bernard Smith 
[ron Andy Trask, Jr 
Jasper John F. Wilson 
Jefferson Clyde S. Hamrick 
Knox Miss Bessie Hudson 
Lafayette | \tkinson 
Lewis A. N. Wilkinson 
Lincoln Mrs. Cleo Scheer 
McDonald Alton Carnell! 
Macon Miss Mary F. Graves 
Madison Roscoe Stephens 
Mercer Miss Gertrude Young 
Moniteau O. Raymond McDaniel 
Monroe Mrs. Mary Acuff 
Nodaway Claude F. Pierpoint 
Oregon Richard Boyd 
Osage J. D. Wilson 
Perry Mrs. Ora Nelson Guth 
Polk Mrs. Ernestine Seiner 
Pulaski |. H. Trippe 
Ralls \ . Crawtord 
Randolph Wm. F. Ornburn 
Ripley Mrs. Mable Swindel 
St. Clair Mrs. Mabel Hill 
St. Francois \. O. Hardy 
Ste. Genevier Hilary Carron 
Saline Frank W. MeGraw 
Scott Ward ©. Brasher 
Shelby G. H. Jordan 
Stoddard John A. Wright 
Sullivan Basil D. Murphy 
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.NS Pane. klmo Ingenthron 
HT Vernor Herbert B. ¢ ooper 
. Warre! Miss Edna R. Polstet Valuable additions 
ent at Washingtor ( \W. Downard 
y, will Wave Virgil M. Clubb to elementary courses 
¢ Hall Wort Kenton Thompson 
2 Stu- ; : "y 
W righ Mrs. Essa Findley 
hang felt Mrs, Essa Findley SCIENCE (Workbooks) sip 
} s lack on one or two ane ill . textbook 
which oa 100% column before long Grades 1-6 by Smith * : 
ations 
. These six new activity books are a key to scientific understand 
apa cgesnnten en aard i he el . i ee l f I r rati 
quip . ing on the elementar evel. 1ey correlate careful observation, 
ispl ELECT OFFICERS eer tage y y col rvatic 
play i res classification, experiments, and discovery of relationships 
Stu- he lissouri Textbook Men held ea ; , 
<plain a business luncheon meeting recently through personal student participation—a learning by doing ap- 
} at the Daniel Boone Hotel in Co proach. Teacher’s Editions will be available upon request. 
| lectes iticers were: Gordon | 
King l'resident, Columbia; W ] 
ie TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS 
re- yreus is Cc resident, Sp iwheld: . 
the lames Gilbert, 2nd vice-president, by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 
lation irrensbure “3 soucher, r he ° . . . , . 
— “ re; | ne pr “at Thorough knowledge of auditory and visual discriminations and 
executiy ommittee, : Louis i S be E : ; 
ndent loldover officers from the previous their quick recognition are the goals of this new phonics series 
urvis year include Don Chaney, secretary for the primary grades. Workbooks combine text materials and 
1 tr sure! vlumb oO s Toor: +47 : ++; . %e - ; 
_— reasurer, Ce rage - t Moore, practice activities. Teacher’s Manuals, one per grade, will be 
Vells Springtield and e¢ sjurney, St . . 
jones | Louis, members of the executive com available upon request. 
mery Mitte 
creel ° 
ie CAMP PROGRAM Represented by Robert M ‘Miller 
nder Camp Comet, the recreation pro 1301 Wilson, Columbia 
\Vest gram sponsored by Ferguson-Floris 
rugh sant, will again operate this summet 
Viley June © to July 19 on the Campus ot J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
illew the Seno! Hligh School 
vers The camp will offer activities such 
ilson as swimming, arts and crafts, tennis, 
Yepp movies, games, rhythms, archery, B-B 
Nitt gun target practice tumbling and 
Holt tran poline 
tson ( Idren will be transported to and 
urke irom camp by the R-2 Transportation 
ever Department. Children are to furnish 
lam their own lunches, although milk will 
igan v provided by the camp. There will rt 
ner be a small charge tor attending camp ' 
nith Henry | Prokop, Senior lig 
r School instructor ll avain be C:; oh) ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 
Jr D “hocks, “Wthaesaie idee a Main lines radiating from Paris in all directions 
so Irecto! haries Vinscott also ° * . 

. , I staf. will Pett , make it possible to reach any spot in France 4— 
rick thre whschool staft, w r rogran J > A ; . 
ware Ricielens ‘Wine GO0E cebeaee’ aes and in all European countries quickly . 

3 and easily. am 
son attendance of 3,001 . , aR 4 
son - Trains leaving St. Lazare go to the fH 4 
leer SECRETARIES HOLD Normandy coast and England. From } 
nel! SUMMER WORKSHOP Gare du Nord, England, Belgium, : 
ves \ workshop for educational secre Holland and the Scandinavian 
ens taries will be held July 7-18 at the countries are reached. Gare de VEst MPM 4, 
ung niversity of Colorado, Boulder. It serves Alsace-Lorraine, Germany and *% @===.7=4) 

| | . . 3 een! eat 
me | 38 sponsored by the University in co Central Europe. Gare de Lyon dispatches 5 

— | peration with the National Association trains to the Alps and Jural Mountains, < 

nt ; ; i A " 1 j -_ . . - 4 
mr of idueational Secretaries, the Col the Riviera, Switzerland and Italy. nS AD 
rd orado Association of Educational Sec So you see, when you set off from Paris, you'll iy Xe) 
ees retaries and the Denver Public Schools not only be assured of traveling on trains which | } 
th Clerks and Secretaries set a world standard for comfort, service, t 

er Secretaries may enroll in the work speed and courtesy, but will use a | | 

' . > be 

ype shop for college credit, if they desire ‘ terminal system that has made Paris J 
rd | A Dies Bt Be Wed ake ates the railroad turntable’’ of all Europe. 

Irn gram include a tour to historic Cen Lyte : , 
del tral City, a box supper in the famous 323 Geary Street. San Francisco, Cal 
ill Red Rock Outdoor Theatre and a NATIONAL 1231 St. Catherine St, W., Montreal, P. Q 

1 Meni Lee din tiem Ghadiden - RAILROADS a = an ap 6s au ap Gh on Ge = — 

o.2 
on Racliitinn ate auntie tue inaiiin FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept 

AW Registrations should be sent to D1 Please send Nome — 

er Glenn Jensen, University of Colorado, me free 
an Boulder, not later than June 1. The eng Address - ; ee 
rh “Ost s $3 ) ) “eC KS ( 5? eee 
: e is $30 tor two weeks and $20 tor a City ee 
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With this arithmetic program 





the pupil can’t miss! 








AMERICAN ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3 through 8 ® Upton and Fuller 


With-Answers Editions * Without-Answers Editions 
Answers Pamphlet for Each Book * Teacher’s Guides and Keys 


Arithmetic Workshop 


Grades 1 through 8 ® Upton and Uhlinger 


A complete arithmetic program that begins with careful groundwork and 
builds solid foundations of arithmetic understandings through: number 
relationships ® step-by-step procedures ® sound maintenance and testing 
programs ® problem-solving techniques ® strong emphasis on individual 
progress. 


a fen x 


Representatives: R. A. Brown, 631 Hurt Street, Liberty, Mo. 
R. H. Weaks, 22 Heather Hill Lane, Clayton, Mo. 


351 Fast Ohio St. 





——AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Chicago 11, Illinois 








FIRST TERM e SECOND TERM 
June 16—July 19 July 21—August 23 


¥ 
GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 
faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all regular 
schools and colleges offering more than 
} 1000 outstanding courses 


facilities of excellent quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
ts RECREATION—symphony and other con- 
if certs—plays—lectures—excursions— 
\ golf—tennis—swimming—athletic program 
: on campus in a cultural center located 
in a playground of 10,000 lakes. 


oat 


b f LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 


For Bulletin write 
‘ Dean of Summer Session 
L 825 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAP-OLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








SOCIAL STUDIES 
GROUP TO MEET 


[he Missouri Council for the $ 
cial Studies will hold its annual spring 
meeting in Columbia, April 11-12 
meeting will open with a dinner 
Friday evening, April 11, at the St 
dent Union of the University of M 
souri. The theme of the spring co 
ference this year will be “Socia 
Studies in the Space Age.” Panel « 
cussions and a luncheon meeting 
scheduled tor Saturday, April 12 


COLLEGE PLANS 
EUROPEAN TOUR 


The State Teachers College 
Kirksville is again offering an ed 
cational tour to Europe sailing Jun 
6 on the very elegant and luxurious 
New Amsterdam. The tour lasts for 
42 days from New York. It visits 
England, France, Monaco, Italy 
Switzerland, Germany and_ Holland 
The tour is completely escorted. In- 
formation may be had by writing 
the State Teachers College, Kirksvil! 


MISSOURI 
ADMINISTRATORS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


Sam Rissler, superintendent of the 
Trenton Public Schools, is the new 
president of the Missouri Association 
ot School Administrators 

Otticers elected = at the business 
meeting of the organization January 
21 in Columbia include Leland Mills 


superintendent of schools, School oi 
the Osage, Ist vice president; Earl 
Gray, superintendent of schouls, 
Brookfield, re-elected secretary; an 
Mac FE. Coverdell, superintendent 

schools, Bowling Green, membe oO 
the executive committee. Evi 


Keith is treasure 


BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


lo help school administrators with 
expanded building programs, the U. S 
Otnhce of Education has prepared a 
new publication, “Administrative Fa 
cilities in School Building.” 

Facilities discussed include offices 
of the principal, assistant principal 
and secretaries; rooms for teachers, 
conferences, guidance and counseling, 
and student activities; a health clinic 
a staff professional library; irterschoo! 
communications; and storage for rec 
ords, books and supplies. Floor plans 
are included 

According to the brochure, “The 
principal's offices and auxiliary rooms 
are the nerve center of the school 
\ctivities carried on there affect the 
instructional program, the welfare 
pupils and public relations.” 

The publication was written 
James L. Taylor, a specialist on pla 


ning school buildings. Copies are 45 
cents each trom the Government 


Printing Ottice, Washington 25, I. ( 
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WILLIAM JEWELL 
SPONSORS CONFERENCE 
] 


he eighth annual elementary ed- 
ucation conference will be held at Wil- 
iam Jewell College March 22 accord 
to Dr. Lutie Chiles of the Depart- 
ment ot duc ition, Willian Jewell 
Dr. John I. Goodland will be the 


cipal speaker for the conference 


ART CONFERENCE 
MEETS IN APRIL 


Demonstrations of etching and en- 
graving by Malcolm Meyers of the 
niversity of Minnesota will be pre 
sented at the Missouri Art Conterence 
neeting at Northeast State Teachers 
College at Kirksville on April 17-19 
On April 18 and 19, the Missouri 
Art Education Association will meet 
William Bealmer, director of art edu- 
cation in Illinois, will speak. The Col 


lege Art Conference will be April 17 


CHILDREN LEARN 
SAFE GUN HANDLING 
Classes in BB gun satety for boys 
and girls, 8-15, are held each week in 
Columbia at four elementary schools 
Sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Safety Council, Labor Trades 
nion and PTA, the classes are part 
of a state VEFW project About 200 
children are enrolled in the 13-week 


ourse which began in January 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 
PICK TOP STUDENTS 


Nominees from each high school for 
the nation’s top English students must 
e submitted to the National Council 
0% Teachers of English by May 1 
Winners will be recommended 


scholarships by the National Council 
and its 142 affiliated organizations 
This is the first year for the pro 
gram which will select the best 435 
English students. Judging will be 
n the basis of recom 


lone next year « 
mendations, samples of the students’ 
writing and special tests. Only juniors 
may be nominated 

High schools with fewer than 509 
students in grades 10, 11 and 12 com 
ined may nominate one candidate for 
the awards. Larger schools may nom 
inate one candidate for each 500 en 
rollments. Each state is entitled to as 
many award winners as it has repre 


sentatives in Congress 


‘LITTERBUG RAG’ 
SENT TO SCHOOLS 


Complete band arrangements ot 
Litterbug Rag” has been mailed to 
schools throughout the United States 
lhe novelty number has been prepared 
vy Keep America Beautiful, Ine., 99 
Park Avenue, New York 16, N. \ 
on-prolit organization to preset 
scenic beauty 

The “Litterbug Rag” is based on a 
lannuiiar march, “Musicians’ Call” 


taken in turn from the Gilbert and 
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Basic m4 


Reading , se! 
leads to — 


— 


wide 


reading Sy 


- 
* 


ae 
with THE NEW “a 


BASIC READERS « Grades 1-8 


They help children develop the skills that make 
reading easy and satisfying 

—open up new interests for youngsters to explore 
on their own 

—introduce boys and girls to good literature of the 


past and present 


SCOTT, FORESMAN Write for ‘Helping Children Discover 
the Joys:of Wide Reading’ —-A-330 
AND COMPANY 





Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J 
Representatives: C. Jd. Perkins T. M. Travelstead 
D. M. Seott Miss Lillia Sisney, Consultant 
N A. Engle WwW. D. Crawferd 


Put all your VACATION DREAMS together... 





THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Here’s variety unlimited. Color! highways follow historic trails to 
Indians, old Spanish missions, art fascinatingshopsand restaurants, 
colonies. Beauty! Cool, pine-clad guest ranches, resorts, modern 
mountains, spectacular rock for accommodations everywhere 
mations, ten National Clip coupon for FREE booklets = 
Parks and Monuments. Sq ws Ac. tt—=~—s 


P13 = 
_ hese 
Adventure! Explore pre- PLANNING AD- agp moma 4 ; 





STATE TOURIST BUREAU R. 
A bet EA Me 0x SB.N STATE CAPITOL ’ 


istoric ruins, roar 

hi _ oe : when 7 bei h wel id wae SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO =, 

the land of Coronado, s , 
tei oe tudy and play ) 
Kit Carson, Billy the at any one of i j 
Kid. Sports! Fish trout seven accred- Mus I 
streams, golf, ride horse- hat: | colleges in ADDRESS 
back, swim. And... fine New Mexico. cry state i 
aa. See a | 
9 








Meets the Reading Needs 
of Every Child! 





The Nation’s Basic Readers 


THE 
ALICE AND JERRY 
READING PROGRAM 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


EDITION 
Preprimer through Grade 6 


ANN 8 80 
Row, Peterson and Co. 


EVANSTON, ILL. WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 








USE ARITHMETIC 











LEARNING TO 





























Learning to Use 
Arithmetic 


Gunderson, Hollister, Randall 
Urbancek, Wren, Wrightstone 


\ series grades 1-6 
One of the many outstanding features 
is the unique Teachers Edition for each 
grade. For grades 1 and 2 a Teachers 
Edition interleaved, page-by-page, with 


rextbook-workbook For 


tailor-made _ fot 


the pupil's 
grades 3-6, a Teachers Edition in which 
a page-by-page Guide is included with 
loose-leat 


the pupil's Text. Here a 


permits any arrangement ot 


binding 


materials th individual instructor 


ale sire Ss 


D. C. Heath and Company 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Representatives: 
Hubert Gramstad M. L. Ward 


40 


Sullivan line “Here’s a pret-ty name!”) 
The arrangement is scored for a 43- 
piec e school band. Scores will be sent 
also to fraternal groups and civic or- 
ganizations that sponsor bands 

In addition, single copies of piano 
and voice parts are available. They 


will be distributed to Cub Scouts 


SCHOOL BOARD 
EMPLOYEES 


\ person who is not on a town 
school board may serve as secretary to 
that board and receive maximum com 
pensation, and may also serve as sec 
retary to the Superintendent of Schools 


of such town school district 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
Senate Bill No 16, 69th 
\ssembly, amending compulsory school 


General 


attendance law, is not ex post tacto 
and does apply to children who grad- 
uated from the eighth grade prior to 
August 29, 1957, but were under 16 
years of age at that date 


SURETY BONDS 


\ Public Works contractor has dis 
cretion as to selection of sureties for 
his surety bond. A school district can 
not require that such bond be pur- 
particular 


chased from a agent or 


broker 





CAREER OPPORTUNITY 
IN 
INVESTMENT BANKING 


Two openings as registered 
representatives in Western 
Missouri afford real opportun- 
ities. 

Successful applicants will be 
paid salary while in training to 
pass New York Stock Ex- 
change examinations. 


Applicants should apply now 
for employment in June. Write 
to: 


Edward D. Jones 


c/o Edward D. Jones & Co. 
300 North Fourth Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Member New York Stock Exchange 











TRANSPORTATION 


It is illegal for a school district t 

transportation of children in 

vehicles not meeting regulations 
, 


adopted by the State Board of Edi 


pay tor 


cation, regardless of whether the 


trict receives state aid 


IMPORTANT EVENTS 


MARCH 

1 Central Missouri Division of Class- 
room Teachers workshop, Central 
Missouri State College, March 1 








1958 
1 College of Agriculture, Career 
Day, University of Missouri 


March 1, 1958 
6 Daviess County Highschool Music 
Festival, Gallatin, March 6-7, 195 
Southeast Missouri Department 
of Elementary School Principals 
Annual Spring Meeting, Carut! 
ersville, March 7, 1958 
14 Spring Conference Kirksville Dis- 
trict Teachers Association, Kirks- 
ville, March 14, 1958 
15 Central Missouri District English 
Teachers Association Workshop, 
Warrensburg, March 15, 1958 
15 Kindergarten Workshop 
Teachers Ass'n, 
rensburg, March 15, 1958 
16 National Library Week, March 16- 


22, 1958 


Central 


W ar- 


Missouri 


16 National Wildlife 
16-22, 1958 

16 Missouri Home Economics Week, 
March 16-22, 1958 

20 Spring Convention, St. Louis Su- 
burban Teachers Association, Kiel 
Auditorium, St. Louis, March 20 
1958 4:00 p. m. to 10:00 p. m. and 
March 21, 1958 9:00 a. m. to 5:01 
p. m 

22 Eighth Annual Elementary Edu- 
cation Conference, William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Missouri, March 
22, 1958 

23 Elementary School Principals An- 
nual Meeting, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, March 23-26, 1958. 

27 Missouri Home Economics Asso- 
ciation Meeting, Jefferson City, 
March 27-29, 1958 

29 Central Missouri State College 
District Council for Social Studies 
Conference, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, 10:00 a.n 
to 4:00 p.m., March 29, 1958 

20 Business Education Department, 
Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Eighth Annual Spring Con- 
ference, University of Missouri 
Columbia, March 29, 1958 

30 American Association for Health. 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, NEA, 60th National Conven- 
tion, in cooperation with AAH- 
PER Central District, Kansas 
City, Mo., March 30-April 3, 1958. 

31 American Personnel and Guidance 
Association Convention, Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
March 31-April 3, 1958. 


Week, March 
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APRIL 
) Elementary School Principals, 
MSTA, Spring Conference, Co 

lumbia, April 2-3, 1958. 

6 International Convention, Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, Kansas City, Mo., 
April 6-12, 1958. 

6 Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, April 6-11, 1958. 

11 Spring Meeting Missouri Council 
for Social Studies, Columbia, April 
11-12, 1958 

12 Greater St. Louis Science Fair, 
Washington University Field 
House, St. Louis, April 12-18, 
1958 

12 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, MSTA Annual Conference, 
Columbia, April 12, 1958. 

14 Pan American Week, April 14-20, 
1958 

17. Missouri Art Education Associ- 
ation meeting, Kirksville, April 17- 
19, 1958. 

21 Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA Annual Meeting, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 21- 
25, 1958 


24 Missouri School Business Officials 


Annual Meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake Ozark, April 24-26, 
1958. 

MAY 


2 Daviess County Elementary School 
Musical Festival, Jamesport, May 
2, 1958. 

3 Missouri ACE Meeting, in St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, May 3 and 4, 1958. 

3 Missouri Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion Annual Spring Meeting, Hol- 
iday House, Lake Ozark, Mis- 
souri, May 3-4, 1958. 


JUNE 

16 World Understanding Workshop, 
Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, June 16-27, 1958. 

2 Third Annual Language Arts Con- 
ference, University of Missouri, 


Columbia, June 26-27, 1958 


29 National Education Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 29-July 4, 1958. 


JULY 


14. Annual Reading Conference, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo., July 14- 
19, 1958. 


AUGUST 
11 MSTA-NEA Conference for Com- 
munity Teachers Association 


Leaders, Bunker Hill Ranch Re- 
sort, August 11-15, 1958. 


NOVEMBER 

5 Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, November 5, 6, and 7, 1958. 


Making 
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THE 1958 EDITION OF 


‘ . 
2) 
¢ Sure of 
ARITHMETIC 
va A A 
Morton - Gray - Springstun 
( Schaaf - Rosskopf 

Builds upon the sound foundations and basic strength 
that have given this leading arithmetic program a1 

unequaled record ot classroom success 


Striking NEW ad? ances tn 


— 


Thoroughness of presentation 
Simplicity of language 

Workable grouping procedures 
\ttractiveness of format and illustration 
All-round teachability 


— ee EEeESeSeSEeeSe OS OOOO 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
4700 CHASE AVENUE, CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
HOWARD 0. STONI 





Representatives: EARL H. BOUCHER 


ey 


eee 


eee 











NEW LEADERS FOR 1958 


Complete revisions, published in January: 


SCIENCE Book | (for Grade 7) 

SCIENCE Book 2 (for Grade 8) 

MODERN CHEMISTRY (Standard Course) 
LIVING THINGS (second-track course in biology) 


WORD WEALTH (vocabulary-builder for high school 
students) 


New books, just published: 


NEW TRIALS (literature for Grade 7) 
WIDE HORIZONS (literature for Grade 8) 
READING SKILLS (for slow readers, Grades 7-12) 


Missouri representative: WALLACE W. HEISNER 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


410 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, II. 
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ACEI WILL MEET BIG TV SHOWS COMING STI 


1 IN ATLANTIC CITY Wide Wide World’s program o, | MO 
SOMETHING NEW ae The Association for Childhood Ed- U. S. education and the teacher is noy \ 
ucation International will hold its an- scheduled for Sunday March 30. Same were 

nual conference in Atlantic City April day CBS-TV has scheduled for its last 

- 6-11. “Horizons—Today and Tomor- Twentieth Century series, a progran a su 

row” is the theme. on public education Tentative title Depz 

: : ‘ General sessions will feature speak- “Class of ‘58 a shi 

The handiest material ever designed ers on child development, child wel- dent: 
for the specific purpose of posting fare and education. Consideration will 1926- 
apers, drawings, rts, etc., » given current soci all aoa ° 
pap d g chai ts tc on be iven current oC iologic al and sci High Schools Th 
walls, windows, bulletin boards or entific trends. Discussion groups on ner ¢ 
chalkboards. It is easier to use than three basic subjects human develop- (Continued from Page 17) scien 
tacks, staples, sticky tape or wax ment, creativity and skills will include , ae 

cs : laboratory sessions teen year period, there have ceased : 
materials and never damages ANY . ag! , A : , all ju 
nions \ special exhibit will show ma- to exist 233 high schools with an J physi 
‘ , terials and books for work with chil- enrollment of less than 100 pupils. } senio 
It is designed to be used over and dren. These have been tested and ap- phvsi 
over indefinitely, cannot harden or proved in ACEI experiment centers. 2. In 1942-43 seventy-seven f° * 
dry out and 6 or Ee with The registration fee is $12 except school districts (10%) had enroll _ 
repeated use. It will stick to any = Ras ie av pay $4.50 . sagt 
ae aa dae canes Geel te oes for undergraduates who may pay $4.50. ments of 500 pupils or more while per ¢ 
affected by normal extremes in for last year there were 124 school J ce™ 
temperature. It is absolutely water- HOME ECONOMISTS distri hee which had enroll ll se 
proof and unaffected by humidity. TO MEET Gistricts (22/0) © eke 
The annual Spring Meeting of the ments in excess of 500 pupils. In COU 
SAMPLE UPON REQUEST Missouri Home Economics Associa- this same fourteen year period 

tion will be held on March 28-29, there was a drop of twenty-seven HOL 


MODEL PUBLISHING AND moby —o oe orgy oe high schools in which enrollments Pea 
SCHOOL SUPPLY co. will be a buffet supper and social hour were between 100 and 199 pupils og 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. on Thursday evening. It seems clearly evident that there direct: 


. Wilma Sim, KSD-TV St. Louis, is . i ae 
St. Louis 12, Mo. is a trend toward the bringing to- J Colles 
program chairman and has announced TI 


- oe RE esl ES ” 
“Resources and Resourcefuiness” as gether of more pupils in fewer high 









































Member of National School Service tl -_ ; 4 ti ar . TI ing, 
° le genera lemme oO le meeting. “ ms, we Can no 
Institute Although the program is not in final reeling gs metho 
d ( y S ORT. Ss Ine ‘ 
. _— clearly say that because ol the lations 
announcement form, she states there ; eee 
° . . > »” > » * » teacne 
will be tips on making the most of people s votes for mor adequati “er 
- . . . . . ° ° . sion 
your home furnishings and _ talents, district organization, stemming in hs Blow 
“ ” . ae ‘ : m ve 
enjoy summer school pectoral ny foods, Gemonstrations, large measure from the reorganiza- } Count: 
a representative of Better Homes and Th. id 
= ‘ ° . > re » » Sy 
at the top of the nation Gardens, plus other interesting par- tion statutes, there has resulted the Sout 
. ticipants. And, of course, you'll have enrollment of more pupils in few or th 
» oer See : seeing « ‘tema sina ne : : desirin 
Pas fun seeing id friends and making new er high schools having an enroll > - 
acquaintances. . ‘| ~ 
Send in your reservation now! ment of 300 or more pupils. mo 
urs 
. . i\ yI, 
MISSOURI HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting A “ 
Pre-Registration Form-Advance Meal Reservations The it 
B.S. di 
vill be 
DUE MARCH 14 will be 
ve intende 
2 seers: D A ; a rks] 
. Fill out and send with check to: Mrs. Elizabeth L. Maughs, MCH Offic orks 
the university of denver offers Missouri Division of Health, Jefferson City, Missouri 
classroom stimulation... 
to keep both teachers and administrators Reserve 
abreast of current trends in education Price No. Cost 
weekend relaxation... (Prices of meals include Mo. sales tax and tips) 
to fill your spare hours with fun Registration Fee $1.50 
both on campus and in Colorado’s i 
Rocky Mountain wonderland. Thursday, March 27, Buffet Supper, 6:30 p.m 3.00 
1958 summer session Friday, March 28 Check Choice 
a = 16, — —— 1S Luncheon, 12:30 p. m Fish Meat 2.50 
o get complete information on courses, . . ‘ me 
. r > 6:90 1S Mex 3.a0 
housing and costs, Banquet, 6:30 p. m. Fish Meat 
mail this coupon today. Saturday, March 29 
Honorary Breakfast, 7:15 a. m. 1.50 
director of summer session Luncheon, 12:30 p. m. 250) 
department M-1* university of denver 
denver 10, colorado Total Check Enclosed 
please send information on the 1998 summer session Do you need a convention sticker for parking your car: -_ 
name , - Ecc . 
a NAME ae ....... ADDRESS . Cecil F! 
address. 
; Get your reservations at Registration Desk — 8:30-10:00 a. m. om 
~~ zone___state_. Governor Hotel, Jefferson City, Missouri ent o 
the left 
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STUDENTS TAKING 
MORE SCIENCE 


\ greater 
were receiving instructions in science 
last year than in 1926-27, according to 
a survey made recently by the State 
Department of Education. However, 
a slightly greater percentage of stu- 
dents were taking mathematics in 
1926-27 than last year. 


percentage of students 


[he study shows that last year 70.3 
per cent of all freshmen took general 
science, 58.1 per cent of all soph- 
omores took biology; 18.4 per cent of 
all juniors took chemistry, physics ot 
physical science; 18.4 per cent of all 
seniors took chemistry, physics ot 
physical science 

In mathematics, last year 100 per 
cent of all freshmen were enrolled; 49 
per cent of all sophomores; 45.1 per 
cent of all juniors; 17.2 per cent oi 
all seniors 


COUNTY TEACHERS 
HOLD WORKSHOP 


Teachers in Newton and McDonald 
counties have held an annual work- 
shop for the past 10 years under the 
direction of Southwest Missouri State 
College at Springtield 

The workshops offer refresher train- 

introduce the latest 
methods, and better professional re 
lations between the participants. The 


teaching 


teachers select the areas for discus- 
sion. One year the workshop is held 
in Newton, the next year in McDonald 
County. 

Southwest State sets up these rules 
ior the workshop: (1) Each county 
desiring a workshop may have one; 


2) Workshops 


lays with a 


must last for four 
minimum of 18 clock 
ours of work in addition to a one 
lay planning session; (3) The county 
superintendent staffs the workshop 
[he instructor must have at least a 
B.S. degree; (4) A fee of four dollars 
will be collected by the county super- 
mtendent. After all expenses of the 
vorkshop are met, any balance left 


may be refunded to those taking the 
course. 

(5) All rural and elementary teach- 
ers may enroll; (6) SMS will give 
one hour of credit in education to all 
completing the work; (7) To receive 
credit those enrolled must attend each 
session and complete all work out- 
lined by the instructor; (8) An out 
line of the curriculum should be sub- 
mitted the Director of Education for 
his approval; (9) A class book for 
the instructor and course cards fo! 


} 


those enrolled will be supplied by 


SMS. 


Education Proposals 
In Special Session 


\s this issue goes to press here is a 
very brief account of proposals being 
considered by the Special Session of 
Missouri’s General Assembly. 

SCHOOL APPROPRIATION: 


House and 


Hearings completed in 
Senate Appropriations Committees on 
financing in full Foundation Program 
for next year. Committee action will 
not be taken until alf appropriation 
bills have been heard 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 1, 
introduced by Senators Hawkins and 
Noble on February 11, provides for a 
joint twelve 
members to 


special committee of 


make a comprehensive 
evaluation and appraisal of the 
functioning of the School Foundation 
Program. The committee, to consist of 
four members of the Senate, appointed 
by the President pro tem of the 
Senate, four members of the House, 
appointed by the Speaker of the 
House, and four members from the 
public, to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor, is to submit a report to the 
Seventieth Assembly 


ten days after the beginning of the 


General within 
1959 regular session 

The Governor in his message to the 
Assembly February 12 
resolution had _ been 


mentioned the 
introduced. He 
endorsed the proposed study and ex 
pressed complete agreement with the 
proposal. 

This affords an opportunity 1 


any 





Cecil Floyd, assistant superintendent of schools at Joplin, addresses Newton and 
McDonald county teachers at their annual workshop held last August. To the 
tight of Mr. Floyd is T. E. Woodrum, Newton County superintendent, and to 
the left is Alton Carnell, McDonald County superintendent. 
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have been wanting. You should discuss 
now S. C. R. No. 1 providing a 1 
of the School Foundatior 


Program with your Representativ« 


appraisal 


and Senator, encouraging them to give 
active support to it 
Governor Blair has placed three ad 


liy 
edu 


ditional proposals relating t 


cation before the Legislature for con 
sideration 

SCHOOL BONDS: Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1, introduced by Sena 
tors Noble, Spencer and Gibson, sub 
mits to the voters an amendment to 
the Constitution increasing the bond 
ing capacity of school districts to 20 
valuation and 


assessed 


per cent oft 


t 
provides that school bonds may be 


authorized by a majority vote 
It will be recalled the MSTA Legis 


lative Committee on December 7 ap 
proved these proposals as being help 
ful to some communities in meeting 
school building needs at the same tims 
recognizing that they do not attack 
the big over-all problem of financing 


public schools 


current operations ol 


Also, the Committee recognized that 
many suburban school districts and 
districts with low valuations would 
still be unable to meet locally thei 
building needs 

HIGHER EDUCATION: Senate 
Bill No. 10, introduced by Senators 
Noble and Hawkins, provides for tl 


establishment of a State Commission 


on Higher Education, for the study 
of educational policy and organizatio 


in State-supported institutions of hig 


er education Che bi partisan Cor 
sion 1s to consist of tour members 
the Senate, tour members ot the 
House, and four public members 


«¢ appointed by e Governor 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION: 
Senate Bill No. 8, introduced by Sena 


] +} 


tors Spradling and others, provides 
that traffic shall stop when a schoo 
bus is stopped tor the purpos 
receiving or discharging school 

dren in an incorporated area. Und 


the present law this regulation applies 


only in unincorporated areas 


The 
Wonder-Wonder 


Series 


BY ADDA MAI SHARP G EPSIE YOUNG 
COLOR ILLUS. BY ELIZABETH RICE 


Here is recreational read- 
ing from pre-primer thru 
third reader that keeps 
interest in reading high! 


Descriptive materials available 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers Austin, Texas 
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WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 16 to July 23 
July 24 to Aug. 29 


Undergraduate and graduate 


courses in thirty departments 
including teacher education 


Write to: Director of 
Summer School 


Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 














FREE FILMS 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A., 
Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 


Education 1957 

Not By Chance 

Section Sixteen 

The Challenge 

A Desk for Billie 

A State, A People and 

Their Schools 

Mike Makes His Mark 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R’s 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 

The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 

Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

What Greater Gift 

Pop Rings the Bell 

New Tools for Learning 

Design of American Pub. Ed. 

The School and the Community 
For Professional Meetings: 

No Teacher Alone 

Teacher Recruitment 

Assignment Tomorrow 

The Drop Out 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 

Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 
of educational recordings and radio 
programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 














Yours / 


FOR THE ASKING. 





aN vertisers are available now. Be the first in vour schox 
to secure and use the new aids that may be secured 
either by writing directly to the advertisers or by 


using the convenient coupon below. 
page coloring book for children, with brief 
simple text. One free copy initially; 
on subsequent request. (Association \merican 
Railroads) 

110. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico Indians | 
three-fold 17 x 22 
amples of Indian water colors and various India 


sheet in full color. It shows ex- 


crafts such as jewelry, pottery and blankets. (New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau) 
111. 1958 Summer Session Bulletin Gives details 


of all courses offered, as well as extra-curricular a 
tivities available to all summer session students. (Uni 
versity of Minnesota—Duluth Branch) 

112. Folder giving preliminary 
to be offered in the 1958 Summer Session of the U1 





plans for courses 


versity of Southern California 
113. Only Hours Apart—a new full-color Was! 


ington State folder with a big map that divides t 





state into 50-mile squares. It’s complete with all stat 
parks, highways, scenic points of interest, etc. This 
is actually not only an excellent vacation guide 

a splendid teaching aid also. (\Washington Stat 
lourist) 

120. Bulletin Complete details covering both gra 
uate and undergraduate offerings—more than 100 
courses, special workshops and _ institutes—lectures 
concerts, many recreational opportunities Universit 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs for profit 
(Benson Barrett) 

36. Pictures of 8 beautiful tropical fish in 


color. (Miracle Filter Company) 
37. Handwriting Textbooks and Supplies is a | 
page illustrated catalog of manuscript and curs! 


1 


writing textbooks and supplies, including paper 





Available in 
school year of 
1957-58 only 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each 
number circled. 


109. 110. 111. 112. 113. 120. 3. 36. 37. 39. 78. 81. 94. 99. 102. 130. 131. 132 
REE RRR E sete needs ee WTA Pen et Pe ENE Gere ad OE Sa ROR TL RRS 
Subject. ........... ERE WN EE Te RS oe oc cae 


I Sg a a psu a ae ; 


EE NRE ane Ree eat ae ee : 
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Materials offered by School and Community’s ad 


109. Tommy and Tess Take a Train Trip \ | 


class quantities 
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Unique Opportunity 
for 
Missouri Teachers 


Earn $100 to $350 a month. 
Part time. No competition, no 
investment. For details write: 
Post Office Box 448, Columbia, 
Missouri. 











tion Institute 


: unda 
al Science Fe for teachers 


4 B.S. degrees 
friendly campus 
july 19; July 21--Avs- B 


FOR CATALOG, write ROOM 100 


\ e Nation 
@ M.A. on 
s Scenic, 

@ June 16- 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth ||. Minnesota 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds 
now making money every day on short 
paragraphs. I tell you what to write, 
where and how to sell; and supply big 
list of editors who buy from beginners. 
Lots of small checks in a hurry bring 


j} cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
| study. Write to sell, right away. Send 
| for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 


| 
/ 
| 






7464 Clark Street, Dept. 160-P 
CHICAGO 26, ILL. 








Profit Three Ways at 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions 
June 23 to Aug. 1 
Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 
1 


Graduate and 
undergraduate 
courses are offered 


Study with a 
Distinguished 
Faculty 


in every academic 
field 
; 2 
View Art, All the arts and 
Science skills find appli 


nearby 
research 
and in- 


eation in 
studios, 
centers, 
dustries. 


and Industry 
in Action 


3 
Enjoy Beaches, moun- 
U . tains, and notable 
nequale d entertainment cen- 


Recreational 
Opportunities 
... And all in a delightful 
Sumer climate! 

For Descriptive Bulletin SS-19 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 


ters abound. 





——— 
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etc. Prices are shown for all items 
and order blank is included. Free 
Cursive Alphabet Desk Cards available 
in classroom quantities. Indicate num 
ber desired. Offer expires April 390, 
1958. (The A. N. Palmer Company) 
39. Worktext Catalog lists Work- 
text, workbooks, aids, texts, 
readers and library books. The fields 
are mathematics, science, 
reading, music, history, geography, in 
dustrial arts (drawing and shopwork), 
health and many others as well as 
many types of achievement, evaluation, 


teaching 


covered 


and objective tests for specific needs 
80 pages. (The Steck Company) 

78. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder 
A form which lists free materials avail- 


able for aviation education teaching 
(United Air Lines) 

81. You Can Publish Your Book 
A 32-page illustrated which 
contains information about publishing, 
Publicity, sales for every writer. What 
Every Writer Should Know About 
Publishing His Own Book—A 24-page 
manual of helpful hints, do's and don'ts 
and facts of life writers. Contains 


survey olf and pit 


brochure 


tor 
benetits 
the 
to prepare a manu- 


a realistic 
falls that 
questions on how 
to go about submitting it 


face writers, answers to 
script, how 
to a publisher. (Exposition Press) 


94. France, a 24-page booklet, in 


color, with its charming cover and 
inside illustrations by well-known 
French artists, as well as_ beautiful 
photographs, contains much _ helpful 
information on what to see and look 
for in various regions of France 
(French National Railroads) 

99. 1958 Summer Sessions Catalog 
giving full details on courses, recrea 
tion, costs and housing. (University 


of Denver) 


102. Selections from the Together- 
We-Sing Series A brochure contain 
ing selections from the first six books 
in the graded series, with suggestions 


notes on each song and al 


for use, 
bum notes from the 
that supplement the 


albums of records 
song-texts. (Fol 


lett Publishing Company) 

130. Brochure on summer study 
and travel in Mexico. Describes a 
summer vacation designed tor teach- 
ers at a minimum cost, with eld 
trips of historical and archaeological 
interest. Five hours college credit in 
Spanish, Art and History. (Taxco 
Summer School) 

131. Folders outlining plans and 


itineraries for escorted tours to West 


ern USA, Florida-Havana, Metropol 
itan East, Eastern Canada and Black 
Hills—Yellowstone. Indicate in which 


part of the country you are interested 
(Continental Trailways Lines) 

132. Catalog listing more than 950 
lomm sound educational films. In- 
cluded in the catalog is a list of more 
than 300 elementary, junior and senior 
high school textbooks correlated with 
EBFilms and EBFilmstrips, plus a 
complete Introductory Physics course 
on modern motion picture film. (Ency- 


clopaedia Britannica Films) 





Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 

no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


‘ iene 


Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 
c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 

Cyl. . Body Type ............ 
Are any male drivers under 
age 21? Over 65? ......... 


What percent do male drivers 
under 21 use auto? 


Name 


If you live in St. Louis Co. or 
Jackson Co.—Indicate your suburb. 
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Position Available 


As Missouri representative of ed- 
ucational publisher. Reply post 
office box 448, Columbia, Missouri. 








Follett Publishing Company 
First Name in Social Studies 
Missouri Representative: 
HARRY E. SOPER 
Box 61, 1908 Bear Creek Dr. 
Columbia, Missouri 











Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





SPACE TRIPS TO 
THE MOON, MARS 


aor 
(7= AND OTHER PLANETS 





Illustrations include prototype of space ships. 


: INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL 
: by A. Sternfeld 

: Published in USSR 50 cents 

* Imported Publications & Products 
° 4 West 16 St., New York 11, N. Y. 

; 


Write for lists of Soviet Books 
S@eeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeeeee 


EU RO ?P & 
June 6-July 27 
An Educational All Expense Tour 
Sponsored By 
The Teachers College, Kirksville 
Visiting 7 Countries! 
Credit May Be Earned 
Travel On The New Amsterdam 
Cost From $1023 
For Information 
Write To G. H. Jamison, Kirksville 











CONSULTANTS WANTED 


Women teachers to travel as ele- 
mentary consultants. Long teach- 
ing experience mot necessary. 
Teachers are carefully briefed be- 
fore undertaking the work. If you 
like to teach, you will like this 
work as well, or better. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
310 West Polk St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Why I Returned To Missourt 


ggitt Clearwater Drive 
Affton 23, Missouri 
February 1, 1958 


Dear Dr. Franklin: 


Inks, I am happy to report I have returned to Missouri alter a 
ten-year sojourn in lowa. The Missouri State Teachers Association 
officers and staff are chiefly responsible tor my return. 

When I attended the ASCD meeting in St. Louis last year, | 
had the proposed Missouri Retirement Law explained to me. It 
was difficult for me to believe that the Missouri Legislature would 
provide such a splendid and equitable Public School Retirement 
System. 

I want to express my appreciation and thanks to the Missouri 
State Teachers Association officers and staff for securing a public 
school retirement system that meets the needs of teachers in thei 
retirement better than most states in the Union. 

In 1953 the Iowa Legislature put public school teachers unde 
Federal Social Security. By this act, they reduced the state re 
sponsibility to a minimum supplemental plan that was inadequate 
in all respects. Because Iowa has failed in providing a sound and 
equitable retirement system, along with a State Aid Program to 
support public education, Iowa is losing thousands of teachers 
each year to California, and other states. 

On November 27 I paid $62.49 to the Public School Retirement 
System of Missouri and got nineteen years prior service restored. | 
had been in the Missouri Retirement System for only one yeai 
(1946-1947) and paid in $50 which IT was required to withdraw. 
Now, ten years later, I was allowed to pay back the $50 plus interest 


Also, | will be 


allowed to buy nine vears of out-of-state service. | pon my retire 


for ten years and get my prior service restored. 


ment, twelves years hence, I will have nineteen years prior service, 
twelve years membership service, and nine years out-of-state service 
making a total of forty vears. If salaries continue to rise and 1] 
am able to teach until sixty-five, my retirement benefits wiil cet 
tainly be satisfactory. 

I forgot to tell you that I have a nice position this year as Cw 
riculum Co-ordinator in the Affton Public Schools. Mrs. Amen is 
employed as sixth grade teacher at Point School in Mehlville Dis 
trict, and our son, Leroy, is Administrative High School Principal 


All of 
miles in South St. Louis County. 


at Lindbergh. these districts are within a radius of a few 
\gain I want to express my thanks and appreciation for all the 
State 


groups that were instrumental in getting the improvements in the 


fine work of the Missouri Teachers Association and lay 


Teachers Retirement Program that were effective May 14, 1957- 
Missouri can whip the teacher shortage by paying higher salaries 
and providing better retirement benefits than neighboring states. 


Sincerely, 


Clarence E. Amen 
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| Policy and Plans 


L. G. Townsend, Columbia, 1960, Chm. 
Irvin F. Coyle, Columbia, 1958 

Cecil Floyd, Joplin, 1958 

| Leslie J. Wehling, Bayless, 1959 

john Whitney, St. Louis, 1959 

O. L. Plucker, Independence, 1960 
Everett W. Brown, Maryville, 1961 
Earl E. Dawson, Jefferson City, 1961 
Kenneth L, Locke, Kansas City, 1962 
Russell Hawkins, Jackson, 1962 
Reading Circle 

Irene Fitzgerald, Columbia, 1958 

0. Wayne Phillips, Kirksville, 1959 
Clyde S. Hamrick, Hillsboro, 1960 
Members Ex Officio 

Paxton P. Price, Jefferson City 
Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 
Raymond Roberts, Jefferson City 


Rosemary S. Chaney, Springfield 


Public Relations 
Milton W. Bierbaum, 
Manor, Chm. 
john Smart, Glasgow 
J. Abner Beck, Charleston 
J]. O. Teasley, Cameron 
Howard A. Latta, Webster 
C. E. Brewer, Esther 
Laurence Phelps, Macon 
J. F. Coday, Branson 
\ ayne E, Barnes, St. Louis 
Mary Northern, St. Louis 
Earl Gray, Brooktield 
\rmin Bueker, Marshall 
Forrest Greer, North 
Roy Freund, Warsaw 
H. E. Grayum, Ironton 
\da Coffey, Joplin 
Russell Welsh, Clinton 
M. Virginia Hayes, St. 
Charlotte Cannon, 
Willard J. Graff, 
| D. E. Hussong, | 


Mrs. Beatrice 


West Walnut 


Groves 


Kansas City 


Louis 
City 
Springfield 
‘niversity City 
varrett, St. 


Kansas 


Kyl Joseph 


) Georgia Searcy, Kansas City 

i Mac Coverdell, Bowling Green 
Cedric Baker, Cassville 
\. L. Story, Kansas City 
Clobert B. Broussard, St. Louis 
Harold Lickey, Marshall, Ex Officio 
Legislative 
Ward Barnes, Normandy, Chm. 
Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis 
George L. Blackwell, St. Joseph 
R. L. Terry, Montgomery City 


L. Sexton, Sullivan 


Homer Clements, Independence 
\. L. Crow, Kirkwood 
L. M. Twitty, Sikeston 
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Houston, Chillicothe 
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MSTA COMMITTEES 


Wickless, Unionville 

\. Sloan, Mt. Vernon 
Kansas City 
Festus 


Paul 
Charles 
Robert Forbes, 
Ralph B. Tynes, 
W. R. Henry, Camdenton 
James A. Hazlett, 
Hubert W heeler, 


Officio 


Kansas City 


Jefferson City, Ex 


Sources of School Revenue 


G. M. Coleman, St. Joseph, Chm 
B. W. Robinson, Rolla 
L. Buford Thomas, Mexico 


\dvisers: 


Bernard Voges, Jefferson City 

W. W. Carpenter, Columbia 

L. H. Diekroeger, St. Louis 
Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 
Mrs. Thelma Cook, Sedalia, Chm 
Harold Puckett, Savannah 

Delmar A. Cobble, Caruthersville 
\dviser 

\nn Kayser, Kansas City 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and Ethics 


Franc L. McCluer, St. Charles, 1958 

Grace Williams, Cape Girardeau, 1958 

Carroll McCubbin, Tuscumbia, 1958 

W. L. Adams, Carrollton, 1959 

Mark Lumb, Brentwood, 1959 

Margaret McQuinn, Kansas City, 1959 

Marie Hoffman, St. Louis, 1960 

Warren C. Lovinger, Warrensburg, 
1960 

Metz G. Cherry, Carthage, 1960 

Members Ex Officio: 

L. G. Townsend, Columbia 

Margaret Schowengerdt, Webster 
Groves 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 

Resolutions 

Gerald Hutton, Springfield, 1958 

C. F. Russell, Trenton, 1958 

Chelsie Hargrave, Jackson, 1958 

P. J. Newell, Jr.. Wellsville, 1958 

Vernon LaVal, Ferguson, 1958 

C. J. Burger, \ ashington, 1959 

Robert E. Strickler, St. Louis, 1959 

Richard Longwell, Raytown, 1959 

Mrs. Norma Sawyers, St. Joseph, 1959 

Violet Fairchild, Kansas City, 1959 


Education and Recreational Center 


H. H. London, Columbia, Chm 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 

Roy S. Dunsmore, West Plains 
Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph 

Amy Rose Shane, Kansas City 

Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves 
Mrs. Buella Brooks, St. Louis 

Mrs. Frances Blazer, Mound City 
Vernon Welch, Adrian 


Norman Humphrey, Waynesville 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A, 
43 Year's Placement Service 


ek ee ater oon Laer ne 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
ALL WESTERN STATES 


Opportunities Unlimited. 


Register Now 





MARCH, 1958 
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Washington Teachers Ag'cy 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific 
Northwest where opportunities are 
unlimited. Without obligation, drop 
us a card for particulars. 


3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 








For the Better Positions 
contact 
Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 








A PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Let us Help You Advance Professionally 
Fr. L. Black, Manager 
1028 Dierks Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Since 1882 
Member NATA 











CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 38th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street, lowa 


Clinton, 








For Teachers - - FREE 


TAACO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at lew 
cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 
July 24 to Aug. 24. Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main _ Wichita, Kansas 














VACATION FREE OR 
EARN EXTRA MONEY 


substantial 
group discounts, soliciting guest 
tions for Colorade Dude Kanch. 
dividual or class projects. Write 
plete details and free brochure 


Cool Cowhand Dude Ranch 


2651 University Ave., St. Paul 14, 


Free vacations, 


commissions, 
reserva- 
For in- 
for com- 


Minn. 








Guadalajara Summer School 


The accredited bilingual school sponsore 


by the Universidad Autonoma de 
jara and members of Stanford 

faculty will offer in Guadalajara, 
June 30-August 9 courses in art, 
geography, history, language and 
ature. $225 covers tuition, t , 
Write Pref. Juan B. Rael, 
ford University, Calif. 





‘ 
Box K, 


Guadala- 
University 
Mexico, 
folklore, 
liter- 
I and room. 
Stan- 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers au- 
thors early publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and beautifully 
designed books. All subjects welcomed. 


Write, or send your manuscripts 
directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Attn, Mr. Whittier 489 Fifth 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Avenue 











Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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EDITORIAL 


Action On School Appropriation 


UBLIC SCHOOLS have an important stake in 
Pine outcome of the Special Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly called by Governor Blair. 

The first extra session of the sixty-ninth Missouri 
General Assembly convened at 12 noon February 3. 

Both houses were quickly organized, re-electing the 
same officers they had in the regular session a yea 
ago. 

Governor Blair in his twenty-five minute address 
to the joint meeting of the two houses presented a 
budget calling for a 1958-59 appropriation of 
$533.903,.965 including federal funds. 

Included in the budget message was the sum of 
$76,075,994 to finance in full the School Foundation 
Program for the 1958-59 school year. 

This represents an increase of $4,217,851 over the 
1957-58 appropriation. 

House Bills No. 2 and No. 15 introduced on the 
first day of the session have in them the public school 
appropriation and transfer of moneys and __ the 
appropriations for the State Department of Educa- 
tion, School for the Blind, School for the Deaf, build- 
ing funds, etc. 

\ hearing was held on House Bill No. 2 February 
, by the House Appropriations Committee and on 
February 5 by the Senate appropriations Committee 

Money to finance the program will come from 
the following three sources: $62,075,994 is to be 
transferred from the general revenue fund; 
$10,000,000 to be allocated from the cigarette tax; 
and there remained in the fund an unexpended bal 
ance of $4,000,000. One million of this was recently 
added to the fund as an unused balance from the 
blind pension account as provided by the constitu- 
tion. 

It should be pointed out that most of the increase 
in the Foundation Program of $4,217,851 represents 
money to be paid because the schools have experi- 
enced an increase in enrollment. Aid for exceptional 
children, transportation and teacher incentive ac- 
count for additional increases. 

Below is a detailed breakdown of the 1957-58 
apportionment and of the 1958-59 budget request 
for school districts: 


48 


State School Moneys for Foundation Program 


1957-58 1958-59 
$11,812,548 312,750,001 


Description 
Equalization quota 
6,220,917 
$52552,040 


6,525,662 


Teacher incentive 6,620,917 


$75 per child 17,428,095 


Transportation 6,895,579 


Exceptional pupils 1,634,979 2,281,409 
Orphan aid 17-391 50,000 
Building abandonment 64,000 50,000 

Totals $71,858,143 $76,075,994 


The above budget is deemed sufficient to provide 
from local and state funds a guaranteed $185 per 
pupil in average daily attendance. Funds for teacher 
incentive are in addition to this. 

For the 1957-58 school year funds from the state 
amounted to $101.66 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance compared to $135.56 for the nation. It 
seems very likely that even though Missouri publi: 
schools are anticipating an increase of over four mil 
lion dollars for next year their relative position of 
financial support, when compared to the other 47 
states, will reflect a loss of ground. 

In each local school district teachers and adminis 
trators need to start well-planned campaigns to in 
terpret school needs to citizens in the community and 
to each state Representative and Senator in the Gen 
eral Assembly. 

Schools in our state and our nation have done an 
exceptionally efficient job with the limited funds in 
their budgets. 

American schools have developed in our youth in 
the past the qualities that have been necessary to the 
American soldier who has been a most ingenious and 
imaginative fighter for his nation. 

We have been through wars, depressions, inflation, 
good and bad times, but our youth have been taught 
the democratic ideals so well in our schools they have 
never been tempted to retrace the devious road to 


authoritarian government. 


Schools have taught our children to open thei! 
hearts to those people in need near and far. Always 
our people load the ships and send them forth on 
their errands of mercy. 

Love of liberty has been instilled in our children 
The welfare of the individual has been of upmost 
importance in the curriculums of out schools 

Our educational system is now on trial to see if 
its product or the product of systems sponsored by 
alien governments can produce men and women (0 
meet the challenge of this space age. Given the fh 
nancial and moral support to which it is entitled 
there is no doubt in our mind about the ability o! 
our system of schools proving their superiority for 
our way of life. May it ever be preserved. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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UADRALINE 


by american desk 








Jr. Exec. and 500 Series Chair 


a preview of tomorrow's classroom! 


A complete line of classroom furniture 
in future tense! Dramatically improves present 
working conditions... provides vow for 


changing needs of the future! 








Series 600 Chair Desk 





Instructor's Desk 


| 


—_} 


Series 900 Combo 


a 


For Competent Assistance, Comp/ete Detai/s, Ask Your State AD Representative 


BOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY . 


1015 North Broadway 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS 


american desk manufacturing co. 






temple, texas 








THINGS 
FIRST Z 


The First Things That Matter When You are Disabled 
@ LOSS OF YOUR INCOME 
@ MONEY TO PAY YOUR MEDICAL BILLS 


Freedom from financial worry is Your best Convalescence 


MSTA PROTECTION PLAN 


Gives YOU the protection You need 


For 30c a day (paid semi-annually) you may receive 
$70 a week for 52 weeks and up to $10,000 for 
Major Medical Expenses 


INQUIRE NOW — PUT FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Our Own Plan, Leruing Missouri Leachers 


NORTH SOUTH EAST 


CLIP AND MAIL -- 


MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bldg., Columbia, Missouri 


I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full informa: , 


hen evant BUT A'n Reww-commt preterm plan iii seen cence 
Name and Address 
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